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From Chambers’ Journal. I am conquering — I shall conquer, 


In life’s battle-field of glory ; 





COCCCXCII. 


A STREAM’S SINGING. 


O now beautiful is Morning ! 
How the sunbeams strike the daisies 
And the king-cups fill the meadows 
Like a golden-shielded army 
Marching to the uplands fair — 
Iam going forth to battle, 
And life’s uplands tower before me, 
And my golden shield lies ready ; 
And I pause a moment, timing 
My heart’s psean to the waters, 
As with cheerful song incessant, 
Onward runs the little stream ; 
Singing ever, onward ever, 
Boldly runs the little stream. 


O how glorious is Noonday ! 
With the cool, large shadows lying 
Giant-like beneath the forest, 
The near hill-tops glowing golden, 

And earth’s conquered plains below ; — 
LIVING AGE, VOL.Im, 13 





And I lie and listen dreamy 
To a double-voiced music — 
Tender beech-trees sheeny shiver, 
And the under diapason 
Of the strong, deep, joyful stream, 
Like a man’s love and a woman’s ; — 
Onward runs the joyful stream. 


O how grandly cometh Even ! 
Sitting on the mountain-summit, 
Purple-crowned, grave and sileut, 
Watching o’er the dewy valleys 
Like a good king nigh his end ; — 
I have labored —I have governed, 
And I feel the gathering shadow 
Of the night that closes all things ; 
This fair, wide earth melts before me, 
And the stars leap out in heaven, 
While unto the infinite darkness 
Solemn runs the steadfast stream ; 
Onward — onward — ceaseless, fearless, 
Singing runs the eternal stream. 
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From Punch. 


TO PROFESSOR FARADAY. 


ON HIS ASTONISHMENT AT THE EXTENT OF POPU- 
LAR DELUSION WHICH HAS BEEN DISCLOSED BY 
** TABLE-TURNING.”” 


O, Mr. Faraday, simple Mr. Faraday ! 
Much as you ’ve discovered touching chemic 
laws and powers, 
Strange that you should, till now, never have 
discovered how 
Many foolish dunces there are in this world of 
ours ! 
Nature’s veracity, whilst with perspicacity, 
Vigilantly, carefully, you labor to educe, 
Little do you suspect how extremely incorrect 
Common observation is, and common sense how 
loose. 


0, Mr. Faraday, simple Mr. Faraday ! 
Did you of enlightenment consider this an age? 
Bless your simplicity, deep in electricity, 
But, in social matters, unsophisticated sage ! 
Weak Superstition dead ; knocked safely on the 
head, 
Long i buried deeper than the bed of the 


Did you not fondly fancy? Did you think that 
necromancy 
Practised now at the expense of any fool could 
be? 


©, Mr. Faraday, simple Mr. Faraday ! 
Persons not uneducated — very highly dressed, 
Fine folks as peer and peeress, go and fee a 
Yankee seeress, 
‘ To evoke their dead relations’ Spirits from 
their rest. 
Also seek cunning men, feigning, by mesmeric 


ken, 
Missing property to trace and indicate the thief, 
Cure ailments, give predictions ; all of these 
enormous fictions 
Are, —— our higher classes, matters of be- 
ief. 


O, Mr. Faraday, simple Mr. Faraday ! 
Past you probably supposed the days of Dr. 
Dee ; 


Up turned his Crystal, though, but a little while 
ago, 
Full of magic visions for genteel small boys to 


see. 
Talk of gentility ! see what gullability 
Fashionable dupes of homeeopathy betray, 
Who smallest globules cram with the very 
biggest flam, 
Swallowing both together in a most prodigious 
way. 


O, Mr. Faraday, simple Mr. Faraday ! 

Men of learning, who, at least, should better 
know, you ’d think, 

Credit a pack of odd tales of images that nod, 





Openly profess belief that certain pictures 
wink, 








TO PROFESSOR FARADAY.—WORK FOR THE POET. 


That saints have sailed on cloaks, and without 






the slightest hoax, 
In the dark, by miracle, not like stale fish, 
did shine, 


Nor phosphorus, that slowly might, in person- 


ages holy — 
As in others, possibly, with oxygen combine. 


O, Mr. Faraday, simple Mr. Faraday ! 


Guided by the steady light which mighty 
+ Bacon lit, 


You naturally stare, seeing that so many are 


Following whither frandulent Jack-with-the- 
Lanterns flit. 


Of scientific lore, though you have an ample 


store, 
Gotten by experiments, in one respect you 


ack 
Society’s weak side, whereupon you none have 


tried, 
Being all Philosopher and nothing of a Quack. 





From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
WORK FOR THE POET. 


Wake not thy lyre in lofty chords, 

With mythic transcendental words, 
Sublimely swelling. 

Like wayworn men, with dusty feet, 

Came angels to Gomorrah’s street, 
And Abraham’s dwelling. 


And thus in humble guise and speech 
Should Poesy approach and teach 

The sad and Bate, 
Till, as their hearts within them burn, 
The hidden glory they discern ; 

Their guest is holy ! 


Thus the Divinest upon earth, 
Light-crowned before the stars had birth, 
By the wayside and household hearth 
Used simple phrases ; 
Familiar things of toil, and rude, 
With sacred beauty He imbued, 
Teaching the earnest multitude 
His Father’s praises. 


Seedtime and harvest, rocks and sand, 
The common objects near at hand, 

To poor men’s vision ; 
The lone sea-shore, the city’s strife, 
The desert and the mount, were rife 
With lessons of another life, 

And wrought His mission. 


Poet, go fling on worldly gloom 
God’s light, the proenae A. illume, 
Dry bones renewing ; 
Love ! Hope! the burthen of thy prayer, 
Shall purify the choking air ; 
Go, soothe and heal a soul’s despair ; 


Up, and be doing ! 
, Craven GREEN. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
LATE IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES IN SYRIA 
AND THE HOLY LAND. 


Gipson records his conviction that the world 
becomes wiser and better as it grows older ; 
and that each succeeding age has added some- 
thing to the happiness, the intellectual re- 
sources, the acquired knowledge, and the 
moral improvement of the human race. This 
appears so palpable as to amount almost to a 
self-evident truism, an axiom which demon- 
strates itself: yet there are sage writers of 
good repute who think differently“ Horace 
asks, <Denens quid non imminuit dies ?’? — 
What does not injurious time diminish and 
impair? And a celebrated French philoso- 
pher declares, ‘‘ C’est l’ordinaire du monde de 
se corrompre en veillissant’? — The world sys- 
tematically degenerates in old age. We need 
not halt long between the two opinions, but 
may rest satisfied that the first is not only the 
most agreeable, but by far the soundest. The 
historian of the Roman empire, in another 
place, at the commencement of his memoirs 
of himself, acknowledges the beneficence which 
fixed his existence when and where it did, at- 
tended by so many advantages. ‘‘ My lot,” 
says he, ‘‘ might have been that of a slave, a 
savage, or a peasant; nor can IJ reflect with- 
out pleasure on the bounty of nature (he 
should have said Providence), which cast 
my birth in a free and civilized country, 
in an age of science and philosophy, in a 
family of honorable rank, and decently en- 
dowed with the gifts of fortune.”” ,This was 
written more than sixty years ago, at an epoch 
which, however advanced, must be pronounced 
** slow,”’? when contrasted with the electric 
rapidity of the presentday. The living gen- 
eration may express their gratitude for greater 
blessings with more fervid intensity. The 
discoveries of the last half century are a tissue 
of marvels, which make men wonder at them- 
selves, and swell from pigmies into giants 
when compared with their progenitors. 

The great improvements in every depart- 
ment of practical science ; the general spread 
of education ; the unceasing labors of zealous 
missionaries in the cause of Gospel Christian- 
ity; the historical mysteries of early times, 
which are now almost hourly unveiled by in- 
defatigable research, and proved to be exist- 
ing facts, instead of fanciful surmises; the 
velocity and ease of intercourse which unites 
the extremities of the earth, while it laughs 
at distance and physical obstacles — all these 
apparent —— seem to be but precur- 
sors of still greater miracles, when we remem- 
ber that all created matter revolves in a circle 
of perpetual change, and that each progressive 
variation isa movementin advance. If much 
is given to us, there are coming generations to 
occupy our places when we are gone, to whom 
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much more will be accorded, even unto the ful- 
ness of time. Yet many devout theologians, 
who adopt their own interpretation of the mil- 
lennial theory, argue and believe that the ad- 
vent cf that momentous period is close at 
hand ; that the end of all things temporal may 
be calculated to a day and an hour; and that 
the present material world, with all the differ- 
ent races of the human family, is rapidly ap- 
proaching its final extinction. It seems difli- 
cult, if not inconsistent, to attempt to recon- 
cile this persuasion with the stupendous dis- 
eoveries which thus will be closely circum- 
scribed in their influence and agencies, and 
will appear to be only given to man when he 
is no longer permitted the opportunity of em- 
ploying them. A free — in these 

ypothetical doctrines ‘‘ puzzles the will,’ 
bewilders the mind, and engages, while it 
confounds, the reasoning faculties in a maze 
of unsatisfactory and irreconcilable specula- 
tion. The ground is hollow and unsafe, and 
the sooner we escape from it the better. 

The disinterment of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii — the successful excavations of Lay- 
ard and Botta, at Nineveh and its environs* 
—the romantic ruins of Yucatan in Central 
America, 80 glowingly described by Stephens, 
and illustrated by Catherwood, so full of in- 
terest, and so shrouded in mystery — each 
and all of these are encouraging and stimulat- 
ing evidences. to show that while well-directed 
energy has brought much to light, an un- 
gathered harvest still remains behind to re- 
ward the labors of future investigators. Very 
lately, the writer of this grticle, in conversa- 
tion with an active and intelligent companion 
of —_ was assured, that in the district 
lying between the Tigris and the Euphrates, © 
and further east, towards Persia, at least one 
hundred ancient cities are calculated to be- 
buried under mounds, removable with time 
and perseverance. There — to be few 
local obstacles which cannot be surmounted 
by money, directed with skill and judgment: 
Babylon is in itself an unexplored mine ; but 
there the impediments of climate still frown 
like angry sentinels, and the same marsh 
fevers spread their devastating influence, which 
thinned the hosts of Alexander, and termin- 
ated his victorious career. Our knowledge 
of these localities is different from what it was 
when Morier visited them, and wrote as fol- 
lows : — “‘ Excepting the ruins of some large 
and lofty turrets, like that of Babet or-Belus, 
the cities of Babylon and Nineveh are so 
completely crumbled into dust, as to.be wholly 
undistinguishable, but y a few inequalities 
of the surface on which they once stood. The. 
humble tent of the Arab now occupies the 
spot formerly adorned with the palace of the 





* The palace of Tiglath-Pileser, by the last ac-. 





counts, is now in progress of exhumation. . 
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king ; and his flocks procure but a scanty pit- 
tance of food amidst the fallen fragments of an- 
cient magnificence.” 

The traveller of 1810-16, little foresaw 
that within five-and-thirty years these frag- 
ments would be collected together, to an 
extent, and in a state of perfection which, if 
not witnessed by daily thousands, would be 
rejected as fabulous, and now present, in the 
halls of the Louvre and the British Museum, 
a living history of an extinct and mighty 
nation. 

The great plain lying to the eastward of 
Damascus, and stretching towards Palmyra, 
or Tadmor in the desert, is a region as little 
known to European travellers, and as seldom 
traversed, as the inmost recesses of Australia, 
but abounding with monuments of earl 
antiquity, the importance and extent of whic 
imagination cannot fathom, and no conjectural 
estimate can possibly determine. It is ‘om. 
and adventurous to explore the primeva 
forests of America, the interminable prairies 
of the Far West, the scorching deserts of 
Africa, the wilds of Borneo, or the jungles of 
Madagascar and New Zealand. In all these 
regions, nature revels in unbounded majesty, 
and the impress of human civilization is unfelt 
and unacknowledged. But the older countries 
of the world, and, above all, the biblical 
lands, are invested with historical associa- 
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tions, and clothed in a garment of classical 
antiquity, which en grandeur of scenery 


fails to rival. A bridge, an aqueduct, a 
mouldering temple, or a crumbling wall— 
vestiges which connect the works of man with 
those of his Creator ; which tell of earthly 
revolutions, the destruction of cities, and the 
overthrow of ym, mee. whether produced by 
Divine wrath or human agency ; these memo- 
rials are eloquent in silence, and preach dumb 
homilies, more impressive in moral and 
religious application than the unbroken soli- 
tudes of the New World, which have never 
echoed with the sounds of human labor, and 
contain no relics of human ingenuity. The 
forests of Lebanon, the quarries of Baiilbek, 
the mines of Ophir,* have remote associations 
peculiar to themselves, which we cannot attach 
or extend to the backwoods of Ohio or Kentucky, 
the embowelled riches of Potosi, or the treasure- 
bearing rocks of California, The name of Jor- 

sses a charm which Sacramento and 
all its golden streams can never supersede or 
wash away. There is something grand in sur- 
mounting the Cordilleras, and in sitting, wrapt 
up in contemplation, ‘‘ on a peak in Darien ;”” 


* And they came to Ophir, and fetched from 
thence gold, four hundred and twenty talents. — 
I Krvas ix. 28. 

And the navy also of Hiram, that brought 
gold from Ophir, brought in from Ophir great 
piety of almug trees and precious stones. — 

Kuxas x. 11. 
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butitis yet more interesting to stand on Calvary, 
to ruminate over Jerusalem from the Mount of 
Olives, and to ride round her ancient walls, 
while we carry back our oe to the events 
they have witnessed, and the changes they 
have undergone. 

Two very extraordinary volumes are now 
before us, lately published in Paris, and 
simultaneously in an English translation in 
London.* They treat of lands less accessible 
than remote; but abound with startling ine 
cident and adventure, and establish facts 
which would be rejected as fables, were they 
not attested by evidence which proves itself. 
a comprise the narrative of a journey, 
lately undertaken, by Monsieur F. de Saulcy, 
a scholar and a man of science, as also a dis- 
tinguished member of the French Institute. 
The results of his exploring tours, in districts 
of the Holy Land seldom trodden by European 
feet, will achieve for him an enduring reputa- 
tion, and inscribe his name in the records of 

sterity with those of Bruce, Burckhardt, 

Izoni, Mungo Park, Vaillant, Denham, 
Clapperton, the Landers, and other early 
pioneers, who have laid open paths, and sug- 
gested subjects of enterprise to succeeding 
travellers. At every step the discoveries 
here enumerated attest the truth of the 
Mosaic history, and may be referred to as a 
valuable commentary on the sacred writings. 
The author is strongly impressed with relig- 
jous conviction, and invariably appeals to the 
Bible as his first and best authority. He is, 
we presume, a Roman Catholic; but his 
opinions are untinged by bigotry or sectarian 
prejudice, and he introduces no long disserta- 
tions on abstruse points of doctrine, which in- 
terrupt without enlightening the reader, and 
weary oftener than they convince. M. de 
Sauley appears to be well acquainted with 
the Hebrew, Arabic, and Greek languages. 
Whenever he has occasion to apply or com- 
oe a particular ge of the Bible, he 

rs zealously to give the intended meaning, 
to reconcile apparent discrepancies, and to 
purify the true text from the errors of wilful 
or ignorant mistranslation. He is an acute 
theologian as well as a clear mathematica] 
reasoner, who handles his subject with equal 
reverence and skill. We have heard it said, 
but cannot vouch for the truth of the state- 
ment, that in the earlier and less reflecting 
period of life, he was an unbeliever, and con- 
vinced himself of his error by a close study of 
the evidences he was inclined to reject. It is 
equally remarkable and satisfactory, that 
every new addition to our previous gene 
of the country inhabited by Abraham and the 
patriarchs —the land bestowed upon the 

* “Narrative of a Journey round the Dead 
Sea, and in the Bible Lands, in 1850 and 1851.” 
By F. de Saulcy, Member of the French Institute. 
In two vols. 8vo. London: Bentley, 1853. 
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chosen people — confirms, even to the most 
minute details, the accounts of the holy 
annalists who, under Divine inspiration, have 
bequeathed to us the history of man and his 
transactions, 

Mons. de Sauley was induced to travel b 
the pressure of a domestic calamity, whic 
made him anxious to seek the relief of variety 
by change of scene, and to divert his thoughts 
in active employment. He also desired to 
render his intended journey productive of 
some advantage to the learned body of which 
he was an associate. Accordingly, he turned 
his attention towards the East, where Botta 
had been so long actively and profitably en- 
gaged, avoiding the hackneyed ground of 
every-day tourists. At first he intended to 
traverse the whole of Asia Minor and Armenia, 
but Syria and Palestine arrested him by their 
rich stores of archzological treasure, and he 
found therein, comprised within a small cir- 
cuit, full materials to exhaust the time and 
resources he had at command. He was 
accompanied by his son, a youth just emanci- 
pated from the university, a very dear friend 
and brother savant, the Abbé de St. Michon,* 
and several other chosen companions selected 
for their intelligence and activity. Each 
travelled at his own expense, but all placed 
themselves under the command of one, with 
the discipline of obedient soldiers, They 
were well supplied with letters of credit, 
those powerful sinews of war, which smooth 
more difficulties than cannon balls or Minié 
rifles. A journey such as De Sauley contem- 
gs could only be successfully accomplished 

men with a good balance at their banker's, 
able to endure fatigue and privation, cool and 
self-possessed in unforeseen difficulty, and of 
a steady temper under incidental danger or 

rovocation. The sequel showed that they 
ad ample occasion to exercise these qualities, 
which, under a protecting Providence, carried 
them lightly over many opposing obstacles. 
A numerous company has seldom 
through the — of travel and climate with 
such a slender amount of casualty, und so 
little disappointment. Much of this success 
must, in fairness, be attributed to the clear 
judgment and tact of the leader of the caravan. 
‘he patriarchal hospitality of the wandering 
tribes of Arabia has long been eulogized ; but 
it exists rather in tradition than reality, and 
is dangerous to confide in, unless propitiated 
by a well-stocked purse, and a goudly display 
arms and ammunition in case of a mis- 
understanding. ‘The symbolic interchange of 
bread and salt must be purchased by a stipu- 
lated treaty. ‘These nomadic brethren of the 


_  ® The learned Abbé has in the press his own 
account of the expedition, entitled, “« A Narrative 
of a Religious Journey in the East,’’ which may 
be looked forward to with the promise of much 
additional information. 
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desert are oe at feud with each other, 
but suspend local animositics, and postpone 
the adjustment of private quarrels, when 
their tents are visited hy strangers ready and 
able to pay for protection. Burckhardt trav- 
elled alone and in disguise ; Irby and Mangles 
followed his track without molestation. Cap- 
tain Lynch and his adventurous companions 
circumnavigated the Dead Sea in their avowed 
character of American officers, employed by 
their government on an exploring expedition. 
De Saulcy and his party travelled openly as 
Europeans and Frenchmen chargés d’une mis- 
sion scientifique en Orient, attended by a 
trustworthy body-guard of cavalry and in- 
fantry, and a large accompanying caravan of 
many beasts of burthen, laden with presents 
and the produce of their scientific researches. 
They paid their way liberally, and were 
equally prepared to force it resolutely, if 
driven upon that alternative. More than 
once they were as near coming to blows with 
predatory Bedouins, as Russia and Turkey 
appear to be at present with each other, and 
it required almost equal diplomacy to ward 
off “eng hostilities. Mons. de Saulcy 
may also congratulate himself that he had 
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associates in toil and danger who returned 
with him, and are ready to attest, as eye- 
witnesses, the integrity of his descriptions and 


res geste, which are sure to be disputed or 
denied by agreeable critics, who sit at home 
in an arm-chair, and contradict everything. 
He is not in the predicament of Velasquez, the 
Spaniard, who tells of the wonders of — 
but can call up no living testimony to corrobo- 
rate his bold assertions. The chances are, 
that his story is one fiction founded on another, 
and will be so treated until stronger evidence 
is produced. 

fons. de Sauley had long looked towards 
the shores of the Dead Sea, and the land of 
the Moabites, as a mysterious terra incognita, 
of which so many strange legends had been 


d| promulgated, that he became ardently de- 


sirous to examine them on the spot, and sep- 
arate, if possible, the real from the imagi- 
nary, by personal investigation. In this dilfi- 
cult journey very few had preceded him. 
From a close perusal of scriptural texts and 
classical authorities, in the original tongues, 
he had adopted certain theories of his own, 
in opposition to others sanctioned by long 
currency and general acceptation; particu- 
larly as regards the condemned cities of the 
Pentapolis, including the guilty Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Why, in the face of direct asser- 
tion to the contrary, it should ever have 
been supposed that these cities were sub- 
merged under the sea, which there and then 
was elevated for the purpose, it seems difficult 
to understand ; but the fullacy once started, 
established itself by degrees, and has been 
perpetuated by hereditary descent. There- 
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have not been wanting writers who have 
declared, that at low water, and on a clear 
day, they are sometimes visible; as Ovid 
relates of the Grecian cities of Helicé and 
Buris, in the Bay of Corinth ; and the 

ants of Antrim still believe of the imaginary 
custles and palaces reflected in Lough Neagh. 
The visible ruins of the cities of the plains 
our author believed to be still in existence ; 
he expected to find, searched for, and found 
them ; not under the troubled and infected 
waters of the salt inland lake, so erroneously 
set down as being at once their shroud and 
sepulchre, but on the shores and in the val- 
leys where they originally stood, and where 
he and his companions looked upon and rode 
amongst their widely-extended remains, lying 
as they were overthrown, blasted by the fire 
of heaven, and scattered in awful desolation. 
Man has removed them,not, and time has 
spared them for man’s instruction. There is 
& purpose in everything, and a very profound 
one is manifested when long-hidden facts like 
these are clearly developed to the eye and the 
understanding. 

When this unexpected narrative is first 
laid before the reader, he will start, shake 
his head incredulously, and fancy the imagi- 
nation of the author is imposing upon him a 
delusion more shadowy than the Fata Mor- 
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gana of the Sicilian Straits,* or the ry + 
” e 


of the African desert. ‘‘ I am beguiled, 
will say, ‘bya mere traveller’s story, more 
fanciful than an eastern apologue, or a fairy 
tale; these things are impossible, even in 
this age of proved impossibilities!’’ Before 
he closes the volumes he will see that nothing 
is advanced except on convincing evidence, 
no inference drawn without sound reasoning, 
and that De Saulcy has described faithfully 
what he actually saw, and other eyes besides 
his own looked on at the same time. On his 
return to France with many curious relics, 
including the cover of King David’s sarcoph- 
agus, he was, as he expected, vehemently 
assailed by brother sqvants, who had never 
seen the countries he had so lately visited, 
and defended himself and his theories in a 
pamphlet, while his larger and more elabo- 
‘rate work was preparing for publication. 

Our author left Paris on the 28th Septem- 
ber, 1850. The entire party assembled at 
Trieste, by previous arrangement, and pro- 
-ceeded at once in a steamer to Athens, where 
they landed. A month was given to the ex- 
amination of the Morea, where they prepared 
‘themselves, by initiatory practice, for the 
-greater fatigues they expected to encounter in 
Syria. He s over this first stage of 
their tour with only a slight notice of the 
-unhealthiness of the climate (at least during 

* A reflection of many objects under fantastic 
sforms, sometimes witnessed in the Straits of 
-Messina, —See “ Swinburne’s Travels,” 
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that particular year), and the incidental fe- 
vers which bestowed unwelcome reminiscences 
on several of his companions. The classic 
land of Greece has been minutely dissected in 
every limb and artery, examined and de- 
scribed in every corner, and contains neither 
city, village, nor monastery, mountain, valley, 
nor river, which has not been commemorated 
in song and narrative, until the ear is wearied 
of the oft-repeated names. From the Morea, 
Mons, de Saulcy went on to Constantinople, 
in the hope of obtaining, from the Turkish 
authorities, firmans to enable him to ca 
off from the Nahr-el-Kelb, in the neighbor- 
hood of Beyrout, one or more of the reputed 
Assyrian bas reliefs, which had been elabor- 
ately described, and their presence positivel 
affirmed by credulous or incompetent roams 
lers. He was disappointed in this expecta- 
tion, and when he afterwards visited the spot, 
satisfied himself that he had lost nothing, and 
that no such monuments had ever existed in 
that locality. He landed at Beyrout on the 
7th December, 1850, and being anxious to 
witness the festival of the nativity at Bethle- 
hem, on Christmas-day, hastened on towards 
Jerusalem, after a few days’ pause, occasioned 
by bad weather and the necessary prepara- 
tions. .They commenced with a good speci- 
men of the minor vexations and impediments 
which are inseparable from travels in a coun- 
try where as yet there are neither railroads 
nor mail-coaches, and no change has taken 
~~ in the habits and customs of the people 
or three thousand years. The first start is 
described as follows : — 


The man who has not begun a journey, hay- 
ing to depend on Syrian muleteers (moukris), cau 
have no idea how angry he can be with his 
fellow-men, without breaking every bone in 
their bodies. At seven in the morning we are 
quite ready ; the sky is beautifully clear. Well, 
let us be off! Wait a little ; the mules are not 
yet loaded ; the horses are not harnessed. Pa- 
tience! Another hour goes by; again the 
same story. At nine we feel hungry, and, to di- 
vert our ill-humor, we determine to breakfast in 
Beyrout, expecting to get on horseback immedi- 
ately afterwards, and to make up for the time 
lost by marching on without ——. We have 
just emptied the stirrup-cup. Everything must 
be cae now, so a go aoe. ©, the 
wretches ! there they are, chattering, or rather 
bawling, as if they thought each other deaf ; 
but not a beast is loaded. Every one seems to 
think his neighbor is to do his business for him. 
As we should never start at this rate, we begin 
to get angry. They take this ———_ to 
ask us for a backshish (present). We give them 
ag of abuse and some thrashing. Little by 
ittle, however, through keeping our eyes upon 
them, we get the muleteers to load our 
Every bundle is packed. We are fortunate, in- 
deed ! Well, we are off this time! Stay a 
minute. Master Constantine (the cook) has 
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bought so many good things for our table, that | 
we must have two more mules, which he wants 
us to pay for. This time it is rather too much 
of a good thing for a joke, so we leave our scoun- 
drel to get out of the difficulty as he best can, 
and set out at last, at half past eleven. It has 
taken something like five hours to load and 
harness twenty horses and mules ; a very prom- 
ising beginning. If we are to have the same 
comedy every day, we may chance to reach Je- 
rusalem in a month. 


A few days later, on approaching Naplouse, 
a little episode occurred, on an occasion when 
they were benighted on the road, which served 
as an oe | prelude to what they might 
expect in the pilgrimage before them, and a 
hint that travelling in the dark was not a 
desirable practice. They had been delayed 
by the escape of two refractory chargers, who 
had been badly tethered when they halted to 
breakfast, and led them a chase of several hours 
before they submitted to be recaptured : — 


Towards seven o’clock we are moving on 
through the darkest night, but far from dream- 
ing of any mishap, when Mohammed (a faithful 
Turkish non-commissioned officer, who attended 
them all through, as a kind of henchman), think- 
ing he is speaking to my son, whom he supposes 
close behind him, but from whom he is separated 
by Philippe, points out a narrow field, on the 
left-hand side of a rocky defile, which we are 
treading, and says, in a whisper, ‘‘ Fih, nas ! fih, 
harami ! nechi aleihim’’ — (See, men — thieves ! 
let us rush down upon them). Philippe, who 
does not understand the invitation, makes no 
answer, of course. Mohammed insists : ‘* Nem- 
chi!’ (let us go). Still no answer. Here the 
gallant fellow, in a fury, rushes forward, with 
his gun at his shoulder, and we hear the follow- 
ing words : ** Aich ente??? (Who goes there?) A 
silence. ‘* Aich ente, ea kelb ??? (Who goes there, 
you dogs?) The same silence again, immediately 
broken, this time, by the explosion of Mohammed’s 
gun, accompanied by the usual form of maledic- 
tion, ** Allah ula anek, ona abouk, ona abou 
abouk !’? (May Allah damn thee, thee and thy 
father, and the father of thy father!) On the 
shot being fired, a dark form rose up, and tried 
to run off, but fell again heavily upon the earth, 
without uttering a groan. Other dark forms 
fied rapidly towards the mountain. Mohammed 
rides up to the man he had just slain — com- 
pels his horse to touch him with his foot, and 
then comes back quietly towards us. ‘* Aich 
kan?”? say I to him (What is the matter?) 
**Houa mirt’’ (he is dead). ‘* Allah akbar !”’ 
(God is great!) ‘* Nestaajeh’’ (Let us make 
haste) ; and he fills his tchibouk, and lights it 
as quietly as if he was sitting on the divan of a 
coffee-house. It was nine o’clock when we 
entered Naplouse, somewhat concerned, I con- 
fess, for the possible consequences of the ill-timed 
adventure we had encountered on the way. ll 


agree as to the necessity of being silent on the | P® 


subject. In this country, scoring outa debt of 
bloodshed is no subject fora jest, and we had 





every reason to be uneasy at the account we had 
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run up this evening. The Abbé, who sees none 
but honest people everywhere, is very angry at 
what has happened. In his opinion, the man 
who has been shot was quietly enjoying a walk 
after dinner, intending no harm, and our con- 
sciences are burthened with a foul murder. This 
excellent friend obstinately retained his convic- 
tion with respect to Arab morals, until one day, 
when, looking out for plants, quite alone, as 
usual, and at some distance from the caravan, 
he found, near Saydah, in the safest country in 
the world, according to his estimate, a hollow, 
containing objects very different from the rare 
plants he was searching for — two dead bodies 
of men just slaughtered, and for the miserable 
sum of one hundred piastres. No one ever took 
the trouble of inquiring by whom the deed had 
been done; and the perfect indifference of the 
people who passed by, when called upon by the 
Abbé to come and look on this horrid spectacle, 
made him reflect, no doubt, that the police con- 
stitutes an excellent institution in general, and 
might not be superfluous in Syria in particular. 


On returning by the same road, some 
months later, the travellers relieved their 
consciences by ascertaining that the defunct 
Arab, so unceremoniously disposed of by 
Mohammed, was one of about a dozen rogues, 
who, allured by the sight of their 
animals, had lain in ambuscade to rob and 
murder them as the by. On the 
shot being fired, which killed the nearest 
robber on the spot, they concluded that, by 
mistake, they had fallen in -with a detach- 
ment of Turkish cavalry, known to be on the 
march ; and, not deeming it prudent to con- 
tinue their night-walk, had fled incontinently 
to the hills, without looking behind them, or 
waiting to carry off the dead body of their 
comrade. , 

The khans, or houses of public accommoda- 
tion in the East, which do duty for hotels, 
are miserable resting-places, destitute of 
everything, except vermin in interminable 
variety, and with a pungency of attack no 
European skin can resist. To escape from 
this perpetual siege, a tent in the open air, 
or a bivouac under the blue canopy of the 
sky in fine weather, is much to be preferred. 
Privacy or quiet is not to be looked for 
in dens more crowded with heterogeneous 
inmates than Noah’s ark; and re is 
scarcely ‘possible where it is as difficult to 
obtain six feet square for exclusive accommo- 
dation, as in the iron cages constructed by 
Louis XI. for the victims of his tyranny. 
But these small matters are nothing, where 
there is health and a buoyant tempera- 
ment. On the 23d December our travellers 
caught a glimpse of the Holy City, which 
they saluted with becoming reverence, and 
used to look on from the very eminence 


where Alexander the Great halted his victori- 
ous army, and received the deputation of the 
trembling Jews, headed by their high-priest 
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Jaddua, as minutely described in the pages 
of Josephus, They made a long circuit of the 
walls, and entered by the Gate of Hebron, as 
it appears all new-comers are compelled to do, 
owing to some quarantine formalities. The 
outward aspect of Jerusalem has little that is 
attractive on first acquaintance. M. De 
Sauley says : — 


The works built by the Turks are of a very im- 
posing but melancholy aspect. The streets are 
narrow, filthy, and loathsome, as they are in all 
Oriental towns ; the vaulted roofs, which usually 
cover them over, produce, in these narrow pas- 
sages, a dampness and a stench exceedingly dis- 
agreeable ; and, lastly, the pavement is dread- 
fully out of order, so that people run the risk, at 
every step, of breaking their horses’ legs or 
their own necks. So much for the physical im- 
pression. As to the moral effect, that is quite 
a different affair ; wearein Jerusalem. Every- 
thing is comprised in that word. 


The many interesting relics of antiquity 
abounding in Jerusalem were carefully inves- 
tigated by M. de Saulcy, in three separate 
visits, the substance of which he has embodied 
under one head, in the second volume. He has 
added much to our previous information on the 
subject, which is even now far from being ex- 
hausted, notwithstanding the learned labors 
of Doctors Clarke and Robinson, Messrs. Smith, 
Maundrell, Williams, Wilde, and Schultz. 


‘Lhe latest traveller has corrected many errors 
and omissions of his predecessors, and has also 
established the identity of several important 
monuments, which have either not been de- 
scribed before, or mistaken for something 
different from what they actually are. Con- 


scientious explorers are occasionally lazy, 
worn out with fatigue, enfeebled by sickness, 
or pressed for time. Under either of these 
circumstances, they take reports at second- 
hand of what they are unable to visit or ex- 
amine personally, trusting to authority which 
is not always to be depended on. And this 
appears to us the most reasonable mode of ac- 
counting for strange incongruities in the de- 
scriptions of the same localities from different 
sources. Sometimes (but not often) detuils 
thus acquired prove to be correct, as in the 
case of Sebbeh, the ancient fortress of Masada, 
which Robinson and Smith only saw from the 
heights of Ayn-Djedy, but which, nevertheless, 
they have truthfully described, trusting to the 
intelligence of the Arabs whom they had an 
opportunity of consulting. The proceeding is 
not to be recommended for general tice, 
as the chances are heavily on the side of fail- 
ure. Having witnessed the festival of Christ- 
mas at Bethlehem, De Saulcy prepared to en- 
ter on the most arduous portion of his projected 
tour — the 47% oer the shores of the 
Dead Sea. M. Botta, the French consul, 
whom he consulted, pronounced the under- 
taking difficult, but far from impossible. The 
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man who had assisted to dis-inter Nineveh 
was not likely to discourage an adventurous 
enterprise. The younger De Saulcy being 
reduced by fever, and altogether unequal to 
the necessary exertion, his father judged it 
prudent to sanction his return to France: 
and as the kind Abbé Michon accompanied 
him to Beyrout, their little band was dimin- 
ished in consequence, and the cause was not 
calculated to rouse their spirits. A trusty 
sheikh of the tribe of the Thaamerahs, strongly 
recommended by M. Botta, engaged to furnish 
the necessary escort ; and, on the 5th January, 
they issued from the gates of the city. The 
distance they were about to travel was noth- 
ing in itself; but it was in an unknown land, 
scarcely accessible, and full of peculiar 
perils : — 


*¢ Shall we ever see Jerusalem again ?’’ sa: 
De Saulcy. ‘Allah aalem!’’ (Allah only 
knows) exclaimed the Arabs ; and so we think 
too, if we don’t utter our thoughts. In fact, we 
are not the only people who feel anxious about 
this journey. Every one, excepting our brave 
consul and the Bedouins, considers our under- 
taking as rash in the extreme ; our servants and 
moukris, who understand that they are in for a 
share of the dangers we are likely to run, are 
somewhat downcast, and some of them are cry- 
ing. Is it through fright, or from regret at 
leaving so agreeable a sojourn as Jerusalem ? 
I cannot say ; but, at any rate, our starting is 
anything but joyful. We are off! Now the die 
is cast, and we must be prepared for every 
chance that happens. The sheikh Hamdan, 
mounted on a noble gray mare, rides foremost, 
flanked by two gallant cavaliers, Meidany and 
El-Khatib. The last is thus named from his 
functions, which consist in repeating the khot- 
bah or Friday prayer, before his brethren of the 
tribe. Then follow our five foot-guards, strong, 
well-made, and active — leaping, like goats, from 
one side of the road to the other. They are all 
armed with long guns or matchlocks, swords 
and yataghans. Hamdan is the only one who 
carries pistols, and a powder-flask slung across 
his green robe, over which he wears a cloak of 
brown and white stripes. A yellow and red 
kafieh forms a turban, which sets off admirably 
his fine countenance. Meidany has rather a 
sinister look, though he is really a very good 
sort of fellow, and so is the Khatib, who has 
much more the appearance of a brigand than of 
an Iman. Among them there is one clothed 
only in a long black robe, with a small sheep- 
skin cloak over his shoulders, much worn out, 
and with the hair outside. This is Ahouad, the 
sheikh’s nephew, the most devoted, obliging, and 
indefatigable of our escort. We soon become 
sworn friends, and he scarcely ever leaves my 
horse’s side. 


Travelling in Arabia, en grand seigneur, 
with a body-guard, is a matter of heavy ex- 
penditure, which requires a well-replenished 
exchequer. The salary and the never-fail- 
ing backshish must be forthcoming when de- 
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manded. Passing again through Bethlehem, 
the party on the following day, not far from 
the monastery of Mar Saba, reached the sum- 
mit of a hill, from which they obtained a view 
of the shores of the Dead Sea, and paused for 
several minutes to indulge their surprise and 
admiration. The spectacle was grand and 
imposing as that which met the eyes of Vasco 
Nunez de Balboa, when he climbed the 
mountain ridge of Panama, and saw the 
boundless Pacific rolling majestically in the 
distance. Colonel Conynghame, in his volume 
entitled ‘“‘ A Glimpse at the Great Western 
Republic,’ enumerates, as the four greatest 
phenomena of nature he has ever witnessed, 
an eruption of Mount Etna, the Glaciers of 
Switzerland, a thunderstorm in the Indian 
Ocean, and the Falls of Niagara — the last be- 
ing, in his opinion, by many degrees the most 
sublime and awfully grand of the number. To 
these might be added an earthquake, such an 
earthquake as that of Lisbon, Messina, or 
Gudaloupe, which equals any or all in appal- 
ling sublimity. Captain Basil Hall includes the 
city of Canton, although the latter is rather an 
artificial than a natural curiosity. The Dead 
Sea yields to none of these in exciting interest, 
and surpasses them in the tremendous asso- 
siations with which it is connected. Battle 
fields which have influenced the destinies of na- 
tions, sites of early piety, or remarkable events : 
Marathon and Iona, Tadmor in the Wilder- 
ness, Thebes of the Hundred Gates, the round 
towers of Ireland, Stonehenge, and Carnac, 
the venerable relics of the seven churches of 
Asia — to look on these excites the deepest 
emotion, and kindles up the most phlegmatic 
temperament. But we can conceive nothin 
more appallingly impressive, more calculate 
to make the beholder restrain breath and 
utterance, and gaze long in silent contempla- 
tion, than the first aspect of that dismal, 
deserted lake, the scene of the most awful 
catastrophe which has fallen on guilty man 
since the universal deluge. There re 
those gloomy waters, connected with which 
the historical facts and fabulous inventions 
are equally extraordinary. No sounds of the 
busy-stirring world without can penetrate the 
frowning barrier of volcanic ramparts, hurled 
upon each other in wild confusion, by which 
they are encircled. Heavy and motionless 
they lie, under the scorching sun, like a sheet 
of molten lead, unfurrowed by a keel, unen- 
livened by the white sail of the fisherman’s 
skiff, and affording no channel to facilitate 
human intercourse. A never-failing but profit- 
less supply of water in the arid desert, which 
slakes no thirst, and fertilizes no adjacent 
strand by periodical overflows. Teeming with 
jr. ead salt and bituminous slime, invested 
with vague, undefined attributes of woe and 
terror, and fraught with the most repulsive 
reminiscences. 
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The monks of Mar-Saba, to the superior of 
whom .they were specially recommended by 
the Greek patriarch of Jerusalem, received the 
travellers with warm hospitality, and hastened 
to display the marvels of their monastery. 
These consist chiefly in a small chapel, 
crowded, according to the Greek fashion, 
with miserable pictures, in the worst ible 
taste; and in many caves perforated in the 
rocks overhanging the banks of the Kedron, 
and supposed to be coeval with the early 
Essenian anchorites, a sect of Jewish enthu- 
siasts, by whom they were constructed for 
their only habitation. According to Josephus, 
these ascetic visionaries abjured the world 
and its ways, admitted neither wives nor 
servants, shared everything in common, and 
were equally destitute of money, natural 
affections, amusement, or occupation. They 
amounted to about four thousand in number, 
existing for centuries, without propagation, by 
the enrolment of candidates who sought re 
from care in utter solitude. The present inhub- 
itants of this convent prison vegetate in a 
state of monotonous existence, between life 
and death, with a little more of utility than 
their ancient predecessors, inasmuch as they 
administer to the convenience of the few 
adventurers led by curiosity to their secluded 
walls, For the rest, they dream over time in 
religious observances, in cultivating a small - 
gar en, planted with orange trees, and in 
eeding a colony of black-birds with yellow 
wings, who sing merrily in - of the sur- 
rounding gloom, and seem to have been pro- 
vided by Providence for the especial recreation 
of the simple fathers : — 


Yea, thus they live, if such can life be called, 
Where moving shadows mock the parts of men : 
Day follows day, and prayer succeeds to prayer, 
Bell echoes bell, till the last welcome summons, 
Which tolls an end to listless vacancy.* 


Here the worthy sheikh, Hamdan, sug- 
gested the necessity of adding to the escort, 
as the dangers and difficulties were now 
about tocommence in earnest. ‘‘ Thou hast,”’ 
says he, addressing the leader of the party, 
** many loaded mules, the: sight of which is 
sure to excite the cupidity of the Bedouins 
we are likely to fall in with. Of course they 
must kill us all before they touch a single . 
hair of your heads; but our number is too 
small to keep a sufficient watch, night and day, 
and to defend thee, if need be, from such 
attacks as are likely to be directed against 
thy caravan. If thou dost not double the 
number on foot as well as on horseback, who 
march with me, assuredly we shall all perish, 
Now that I have warned thee, choose what 
thou wilt do.’’ There was no mistaking the 
announcement, which was much more straight- 
forward and intelligible than Count Nessel- 


* Maturin’s “ Bertram,”’ Act. iii. 
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rode’s recent manifestoes. An answer in the 
affirmative was returned at once, and with 
the following dawn the reinforcement arrived. 
The expedition now constituted a little army, 
ready to join battle with any predatory tri 
that might be rash enough to assail them. 
On the evening of the same day they reached 
the shores of the Asphaltic lake, descending 
by a difficult pass from the mountains of Ca- 
naan, and pitched their tents by the side of a 
spring, called Ayn-el Rhoneyr (the brook of 
the little morass). The weather was warm, 
the air extremely pure; and, when the moon 
added her light to that of the stars, the sea, 
the camp, and the surrounding scenery com- 
pleted a panorama so striking and picturesque, 
that all felt deeply moved, rok gazed in 
ceaseless admiration on a spectacle so new ta 
wondering Parisians. The tricolor flag was 
hoisted over one of the tents, astonished, no 
doubt, at flying for the first time on the 
shores of the Dead Sea. But the stars and 
stripes of America had already preceded the 
national banner of republican France, as 
displayed from the boats of Captain Lynch, 
in his waritime expedition, For more than 
twenty nights De Saulcy and his companions 
encamped on the shores and in the neighbor- 
hood of this dreaded lake, without accident 
or malady — generally in places where there 
was no lack of fresh water, vegetation, or 
animal life, and sometimes in spots of sur- 
ing loveliness. Their course is accurately 
aid down in the map which forms a frontis- 
ay. to the second volume, taken at the time 
y compass and mathematical observation. 
The ruins of Masada, to which he ascended 
with much toil and danger, and in the neigh- 
borhood of which he saw, and distinctly 
traced, the remains of the siege works con- 
structed by the Roman army under Silva, are 
described with a minuteness and accuracy 
which will afford the reader equal pleasure 
and information. The history of the cele- 
brated fortress, the defence and self-sacrifice 
of Eleazer and his devoted garrison, the actual 
site and existing remains, are little known and 
seldom referred to, although subjects of un- 
dying interest. The passage in which they 
are treated of is one of the most prominent 
sections in the present work, but the entire 
extract is too long for the limits of a review, 
and mutilation or compression would destroy 
it. Many conflicting assertions as re the 
Dead Sea, without immediate reference to the 
great discovery of the overthrown cities, and 
several contradictory legends, may now be 
considered as finally disposed of. There are 
no pestilential vapors which render it impos- 
sible to breathe or live. The climate is not 
worse than the average of places in the same 
latitude, nor more affected by incidental 
objections. There are trees and verdure in 
the neighborhood, and on the shore, birds, 
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singing in the thickets, and sometimes restin 
on the waves, insects under the stones, an 
flying in the air, with flowers and shrubs 
amongst the tall reeds, and twining round the 
voleanic rocks. The fruit which turns to 
ashes is an idle exaggeration, and the alleged 
impossibility of horses wading through the 
waters, or of man or animals swimming on 
them without turning over, in consequence of 
the unnatural density which would make them 
lose their balance, constitutes a wild fable, 
resting on no foundation, and which, like 
many other fallacies, has been repeated at 
pleasure, without contradiction — thus ac- 
quiring progressive and increasing currency 
in the narratives of succeeding travellers, 
Some of Captain Lynch’s party bathed in the 
lake without difficulty or mischievous conse- 
quences, although the bath was unpleasant 
and unrefreshing. Pliny states that certain 
rich Romans had water from this sea conveyed 
to them to bathe in, under the impression 
that it possessed medicinal qualities. M. De 
Saulcy and his companions crossed on horse- 
back from the northern point to the small 
island called Redjom-Loath (Lot’s wall of ° 
stones), a distance of one hundred yards in 
shallow water. But it is equally certain that 
the Dead Sea contains no fish, and that none 
could live there, if the experiment of intro- 
ducing them were tried. Fresh water fish of 
a small species, and a few shells are occasion- 
ally washed down by the violence of the 
winter torrents, but are thrown back upon 
the beach by reiction, and are found dead 
and decom . The water itself is more 
nauseous than can be easily imagined, and 
totally unfit to drink, as the fullowing de- 
scription will show : — 


We have a favorable opportunity of testing 
the quality of the water of the Dead Sea, at 
this particular spot (the south point), and we 
are too conscientious not to take advantage of 
it. One of our Bedouins goes to fill two bottles 
asasample. I scarcely believe the world pro- 


‘duces any water more abominably offensive, al- 


though clear and limpid in appearance. At first 
it seems to have the taste of ordinary salt water ; 
but in less than a second it acts with such nau- 
seous effect upon the lips, the tongue, and the 
palate, that your stomach instantly rejects it 
with insufferable disgust. It seems to be & 
compound of salt, coloquintida, and oil, with the 
additional property of inflicting an acute sensa- 
tion of burning. In vain you clear your mouth 
of this horrible liquid ; it acts so violently on 
the mucous system that the taste remains for 
many minutes, causing at the same time a pain- 
ful contraction of the throat. ‘The water of the 
Dead Sea at the northern point is atrociously 
bitter and salt, but it is lemonade in comparison 
with what we so rashly tasted at Rabath-el- 
Djamous. 


On one occasion the party were unfortunate 
enough to select an envamping ground, where 
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there was no water. The case was desperate, 
but without remedy ; so they summoned their 
philosophy, and resigned themselves to the 
chance of hydrophobia, The Bedouins of the 
escort were furnished with more to eat, as 
there was nothing to drink, and the evening 
passed on more merrily than might have been 
expected. ‘The description is animated and 
characterisic : — 


The ground is parched and arid — rocks, 
which seem to have been toasted for ages, excorise 
and fragments of lava ; such are the components 
of this attractive soil, the aspect of which would 
alone suffice to make patience itself irritable and 
thirsty. It may be readily supposed that our 
dinner passes heavily; but, to our surprise, 
when night comes on, we hear our whole suite 
singing. Truly miraculous is the effect of a 
supplemental ration of flour and oil on the heart 
of a Bedouin! The fellows are as gay and 
joyous as if each had drank a bottle of cham- 
pagne. They dance as well as sing. Let us 

asten to enjoy this curious sight. The dance 
our Arabs are executing is called the ‘‘ sword 
dance.’’ Eight performers, holding each other 
by the arms, but with their hands thrown for- 
ward, chant a burden, which is repeated ag lib- 
itum. The four on the right begin. They clap 
their hands in cadence, whilst swinging their 
bodies either from right to left, or backwards 
and forwards. When they have done, the four 


on the left repeat the same words, clap their 
hands in the same manner, and perform ex- 


actly the same contortions. Fronting them 
stands another actor, who is silent, and keeps 
time with the blade of his sword striking against 
the faces of the singers, Sometimes he advances 
upon them, when they draw back ; then he re- 
treats in turn, and they advance on him, bend- 
ing down, and almost crouching to the ground. 
As they spring up, they send forth a shrill, 
guttural cry, which gives a fiendish effect to the 
whole performance. As the singing and danc- 
ing become more and more energetic, their 
faces assume an expression of increased ferocity ; 
and, after half-an-hour of this strange exercise, 
they resemble so many wild monsters, antici- 
pating a projected murder. This spectacle, 
witnessed by night, in such a place, and by the 
light of the bivouac fires, is highly exciting, as 
much to ourselves, as to our Bedouins, who re- 
mind us of red Indians and their savage pastime. 
Those who are not engaged in singing, accom- 
pany with their hands. The Khatib himself— 
their chaplain-in-ordinary — leads the chorist- 
ers ; and Meidany is the actor with the sword, 
at the same time gathering up the skirt of his 
gown with his left hand, that his rapid motions 
may meet with no impediment. 

This performance has already lasted a whole 
hour, when our moukri, Schariar, takes the 
eee of Meidany, and exhibits his artistic skill. 

ever was sabre handled with such dexterity ; 
he seems surrounded with a circle of steel, so 
rapid are the rotations of his blade in every di- 
rection. Meidany is but a novice, when com- 
pared to Schariar. But the ‘‘ sword dance’’ 
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soon finishes, and our nfoukri, who is well known 
asa choice spirit, and the most accomplished 
vocalist of Beyrout, volunteers a succession of 
songs, as highly flavored with salt as the waters 
of the Dead Sea, embellishing the words with 
most expressive gestures. The enthusiasm of 
the Bedouins exceeds all bounds. Their sun- 
burnt faces gleam with rapturous admiration, 
and Schariar’s unrivalled exhibition is greeted 
with loud bursts of applause. 
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After having reached the shore, and travelled 
along it for some distance, it became suddenly 
impassable. According to the report of the 
sheikh Hamdan, nothing was left but to climb 
the mountains again, and occupy two days at 
least in winding through the desert of Cundan 
to reach a point not four ieagues distant in a 
direct line. It was useless to remonstrate. 
On this new route they traversed in safety a 
defile appropriately named Breakneck Valley, 
and he by way of encouragement, the 
Arabs inforraed them, the army of Ibrahim 
Pacha escaped from with moderate loss. An 
hour carried them over fifty yards, as narrow 
and slippery as the bridge of Al Sirat, which all 
true 5° 5 da must pass before tliey en- 
ter Paradise, and where a single false step 
would have terminated their travels forever. 
Passing a well, renowned in name, but without 
water, they reached Ayn-Djedy, the scriptural 
Engedi, and found themselves in an enchant- 
ing oasis, with an abundant spring, birds 
warbling harmoniously in a grove of trees 
bending under attractive-looking fruit, and an 
unknown vegetation, beautiful and variegated 
as fancy can imagine. The reader must not 
suppose that this luxuriant landscape is a 
is feature, but a very unusual excep- 
tion. Here they were visited by another 
powerful sheikh, whose protection they were 
obliged to propitiate by a subsidy and the 
engagement of another addition to their es- 
cort; thus ascertaining that the worthy Ham- 
dan, when he represented the road along the 
coast as impracticable, was, in his anxiety 
for their safety, equally desirous of obtaining 
a job fora friend. He began to mistrust his 
own power, and almost repented of his engage- 
ments. The description of these new allies 
can scarcely be omitted : — 


The sheikh, Dhaif-oullah-Abou Daouk, who 
is a mighty personage, lording it absolutely over 
all the country we are about to travel through, 
is a tall fellow, nearly six feet high. He looks 
sixty, though strong and muscular as a bull. 
His brown face is smiling ; his cheeks plump ; 
his nose aquiline ; his mouth enormous. When 
he unfolds it, three or four teeth, as long as the 
keys ofa piano, and rari nantes in gurgite vasto, 
protrude at least half an inch. His voice is 
hoarse ; his eyes bloodshot, and affected by 
acute ophthalmia —a valuable observation! I 
will cure the sheikh with some Regent’s poma- - 
tum, and expect ever after to become his dearest 
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friend. The costume of the desert monarch is 
shabby in the extreme. His gown is thread- 
bare ; his cloak no better ; his turban scarcely 
retains any distinguishable color ; and his boots, 
originally red, are in a state of dilapidation 
painful to contemplate. Another happy dis- 
covery. Here is a ready opportunity to dispose 
of a complete equipment from our stores, and 
another avenue to the affections of the honorable 
sheikh. On his right hand sits his brother, a 
fine old man, with the expression of a henevo- 
lent bandit ; always smiling, while his large 
black eyes embrace your whole person. The 
dress of this magnate consists of a ragged shirt, 
a cloak, and turban equally tattered, and a pair 
of boots in even worse condition than those of 
Abou-Daouk. It is quite evident a second suit 
of clothes will be in speedy requisition. 

Let us pass to the two others. I am much 
mistaken if the first is not the cunningest old 
rogue within thirty leagues. His nose and lips 
are thin; his eyes black, and piercing as a 
terrier’s ; his body as lean as that of a cuckoo. 
The second, a tall, truculent-looking fellow, be- 
tween thirty and forty. A glance convinces me 
that he would strangle both father and mother 
for twenty piastres. 


They soon, however, became sworn friends, 
as they generally did with all the Arabs en- 
listed in their service. Towards the close of the 
expedition, the chief of the Beni-Sakhars had 
conceived such an affection for De Sauley, 
that he proposed to adopt him as a brother 
of the tribe, to instal him as a sheikh, and to 
endow him with three wives, chosen from the 
fuirest daughters of the race. He resisted 
the offer, and with little reluctance when he 
had seen the rival goddesses who were likely 
to have entered into the competition. 

Travelling along the line of shore from the 
mouth of the Kedron, on the north-west, to 
to that of the Arnon, in the eastern land of 
the Amorites, or more than three-quarters of 
the whole circumference of the sea, they 
struck inland to the south, and ventured boldly 
into Karak, the modern capital of Moab, a den 
of thieves and cut-throats, where their escort 
prophesied to them that they would all be 
plundered and slain, but from which danger 
they escaped with their usual good fortune. 
They then returned by a different route, and 

d successively through the ruins of Ze- 

im, Sodom, Zoar, and Admah, never before 
identified, or believed to be in existence, but 
palpable and traceable in their full extent, 
placed exactly where scriptural and classical 
authorities combine to place them, evidently 
reduced to their present state by volcanic 
agency and the effect of fire, and exceeding 
in antiquity the earliest of the pyramids. 
These were flourishing cities, prior to the 
birth of Abraham, and as far back as two 
thousand years before the Christian era. 
Such extraordinary facts will only be admitted 
upon evidence of the clearest and most conclu- 
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sive nature ; and this evidence is amply su 
plied in the present instance. It may 
disputed, as the most self-evident truths are 
open to contradiction, but cannot be set aside 
or shaken, except by those who are predeter- 
mined to be convinced by no evidence what- 
ever. The disciples of Hume and — 
point with a triumphant air to his vaun 
argument, that human testimony is insufficient 
to establish a miracle, inasmuch as it is more 
probable that men should lie, than that an 
aberration from the laws of nature should 
ever take place. The sophistry has been dis- 
proved a thousand times, and confutes itself 
in the simple fact, that none of these false 
philosophers can account, from natural causes, 
for the reasoning faculty with which they are 
endowed, which raises them above the fod 
creation, and is, in itself,a miracle of the 
most stupendous quality. Thus, people are 
ever ready to deny what they have long ac- 
customed themselves to consider impossible, 
and to regard the propounders of new theories 
as impostors or enthuasiasts. That they are 
sometimes either, or both, is equally certain ; 
but where fucts are alleged as the basis of 
conclusions, a fair comparison of the value of 
witnesses is the only just mode of settling the 
question. As far as our own judgment is 
concerned, we think the arguments of M. de 
Saulcy, in support of his discoveries, are un- 
answerable ; and as they are supported by 
many credible and intelligent corroborators, 
they will force their way, and establish, them- 
selves, despite the ordinary torrent of opposi- 
tion. It will be observed, all through M. de 
Sauley’s volumes, that he lays great stress 
on the value of tradition, and the similarity 
between ancient and modern names —two 
points of extreme importance in u country 
where nothing has changed, and where the 
influence of successive fashions and improve- 
ments has ever been unfelt and unknown. 
While he clearly establishes the ruins of the 
cities of the Pentapolis, our author denies 
the pillar of salt which Captain Lynch saw 
and describes, as being what the American 
officer evidently implies — the identical pillar 
into which Lot’s wife was transformed, and 
which Josephus says he had seen with his 
own eyes. The Djebel-Esdoum, or salt moun- 
tain of Sodom, situated at the extreme south 
of the Dead Sea, crumbles down after the 
heavy rains of winter, and forms detached 
—— columns, which are numerous or 
ew, according to the action of the weather. 
Had the American officer visited the spot in the 
—_ season, the French traveller says he 
would have discovered a hundred Lot’s wives 
aseasily asone. The — of this pillar, 
retreating back towards the ascent of the 
mountain, certainly cannot agree with the 
route pursued b Lot and his family, when 


om to Zoar. It must have 
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stood detached on the plain between the two 
cities; and if they were buried under the 
Asphaltic lake, as Captain Lynch, adopting 
the received theory, “7 , the pillar must 
have been submerged along with them. But 
there they are, still on the ground, which had 
never been covered over by the waters of the 
sea; and the disappearance of the pillar is 
accounted for by De Saulcy, on a very appar- 
ent and probable process. 

Speculators on the Royal Exchange will 
smile incredulously at the idea of contracting 
@ loan in the deserts of Arabia; yet the French 
travellers contrived to effect this miracle, 
which is quite as novel and surprising as any 
they have placed on record. Their treasury, 
from repeated drains, bad fallen into a con- 
sumption, so that they ran a considerable 
risk of returning to Jerusalem without their 
clothes, even if they were fortunate enough to 
return at all, which at one time seemed a very 
unlikely contingency. There was attached 
to the caravan a cattle-dealer, called Moham- 
med-el-Quodsy, who was on his way to Karak, 
with the intention of purchasing sheep, as a 
mercantile transaction. He carried with him 
a bag of 2000 piastres in gold, to which he 
expected to add eight hundred, by the sale 
of the said sheep. De Saulcy proposed to 
borrow his two thousand piastres, and to give 
him in exchange two thousand eight hundred 
on the day when they reéntered Jerusalem. 
He agreed willingly to the proposal, but an 
awkward dilemma arose — a good Mussulman 
cannot lend money on interest — the Koran 
positively forbids it, It was, therefore, neces- 
sary to hit on some contrivances to cheat the 
Prophet ; and thus the delicate negotiation 
was reconciled to the consciences of the con- 
tracting parties. Mohammed, the cattle- 
dealer, sol his horse to Matteo, the dragoman, 
fur a thousand piastres, and Matteo resold it 
back to him for two hundred, which estab- 
lished a balance of eight hundred in favor of 
Mohammed. All the Imans of the Mosque 
of Omar could not find this to be usury; it 
was a fair exchange on a clear understanding. 
This sum Matteo bound himself to pay at 
Jerusalem, in the manner and at the date 
preseribed. The double bargain was con- 
cluded with many graspings of the hands, de- 
livered in token of mutual good faith. A bill 
fur two thousand piastres was delivered to 
Mohammed, to be paid at the banker’s on de- 
mand, and he forthwith relinquished his bag 
of gold, which soon changed masters again, 
and dispersed itself amongst the insatiable 
Bedouins. 


Crossing the dangerous swamp of the Sabk- 
hah, saturated with the heavy rains, and in 
danger of being swallowed up in the mud at 
every step, they surmounted this dreaded de- 
file, with one or two false alarms, and the 
actual loss of a horse and a donkey; and, 
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halting for a night at Hebron, reéntered Jeru- 
salem, on the 55th of January, in excellent 
health and spirits, glowing with the success- 
ful issue of their journey. They found the 
deaths of the whole party had been confident- 
ly reported for a week, with many ingenious 

iculars, sufficiently distressing to their 
riends, who, being without certain informa- 
tion, knew not what to believe or apprehend. 
Here the Abbé Michon rejoined the party, 
having seen the younger De Saulcy embark 
at Beyrout in a satisfactory state of health. 
The first portion of the journey was now ac- 
complished. They had been absent from 
Jerusalem only twenty days, and their dis- 
coveries had exceeded their most sanguine 
expectations. The table inserted at page 456, 
vol. i,, shows an enumeration of fourteen 
important Bible localities in the land of the 
Moabites, now for the first time established 
and identified. On the 5th of February, M. 
de Saulcy and his party again left Jerusalem, 
to visit the banks of the Jordan, and investi- 
gate the northern extremity of the Dead Sea, 
where he had the additional good fortune of 
discovering and identifying the site and ruins 
of Gomorrah, extending over the space of four 
continuous miles. A glance at the map will 
show the exact position of this city, nearl 
opposite to Sodom, at the southern point o 
the lake, and separated from it by a distance 
exceeding seventy miles. Dr. Robinson passed 
very near these ruins, but missed them by 
keeping too near to the water’s edge, thus 
leaving to M. de Saulcy the honor of the dis- 
covery which he might have anticipated. On 
the evening of the 5th, they reached Jericho, 
and encamped in a spot covered with a luxuri- 
ant verdure, adorned by myriads of beautiful 
flowers, and under the softest sky that can be 
found in the world. The whole population 
of the village, as might be cmgunk.: crowded 
round the strangers in eager curiosity, but 
they were perfectly inoffensive in manner, and 
appeared to seek nothing beyond the pleasure 
of admiring them at their ease. In the even- 
ing they were treated with a theatrical exhi- 
bition, of a very original character : — 


After our meal, we hear singing amongst our 
Arabs; and as we have retained a favorable 
remembrance of the evening at Sebbeh, we hurry 
from our tents to participate once more in na- 
tional Bedouin recreations. On this occasion 
our expectations are more than realized ; and we 
witness a real burlesque drama, executed by 
some young lads, dressed in strange-lookin 
rags, with false hair and false beards, made o' 
tow. I must decline treating my readers to the 
minute details of the performance, or a full pro- 
gramme of the piece exhibited before us, and 
shall merely observe that one of the two actors is 
killed by the other, and remains stretched upon 
his back, refusing to return to life at the en- 
treaties of his murderer, who thereupon makes @ 
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show of the most violent despair. He plucks out 
the hair of his false beard, scatters sand and 
ashes upon his head, strikes his face and chest 
with innocuous blows, and then cries, groans, 
and howls in rotation ; he shakes the dead man, 

ulling the body about in every direction, and 
Pitterly deploring his poverty, that leaves him 
unable to provide for the funeral of the deceased. 
On this a begging-box goes round, and the rogue 
pockets a harvest of piastres, still incessantly 
repeating his lamentations and contortions of 
despair. What most particularly struck and 
surprised me was, that the spectators appeared 
not in the least scandalized by this fellow’s jest- 
ing with Mussulman devotions, and that they did 
not break his bones at once, in payment of the 
unseemly sacrilege. The Bedouins, then, it ap- 
pears, are beginning to turn prayers into ridicule 
—acertain symptom of advanced civilization. I 
question whether buffoons would have dared to 
venture on this license-before the Egyptian sov- 
ereignty. When our knave has gathered in all 
the retribution money he can expect to filch, he 
snatches a live firebrand from the bivyouac fire, 
in front of which the farce is going on; he 
brings it as close as possible to the back of the 
deceased, who revives immediately at this stir- 
ring contact. Then commences between the two 
a furious dance, with accompanimenteof kicks 
and blows, and the piece is over. Altogether I 
found it amusing enough, but the assisting Arabs 
showed, by their shouts of joy, and continual 
bursts of laughter, the absorbing interest with 
which they witnessed this humorous exhibition, 
performed in the open air. Such is a fair speci- 
men of the Bedouin drama, and we are all sat- 
isfied with having gratified our curiosity by the 
trifling sacrifice of a few piastres. 


M. de Saulcy finds t difficulty in satis- 
fying himself as to the exact’ situation of 
Mount Pisgah, where Moses died, and in 
reconciling the passages which mention this 
locality. ie introduces a long dissertation 
on the subject, and compares the evidence with 
patient research. Again the similarity of 
names presents itself, and the modern Djebel 
Fechkah age to offer the required identi- 
ty; but there are still some discrepancies 
which prevent him from forming his decision 
with the same assured conviction as in other 
cases. This second excursion occupied only 
four days, and on the 8th of February the 
party returned to Jerusalem. The wet 
weather, which had now set in with deter- 
mined perseverance, confined them within the 
cells of the Casa Santa for nearly a fortnight. 
Such was the effect of the heavy rains, that 
nearly forty houses were undermined and 
thrown down, and the streets in many places 
barricaded by broken walls. When the sun, 
at intervals, exhibited the faintest ray, they 
made their escape into the country, and trav- 
ersed the plain of Esdraélon, regardless of the 
bogs, in the ardor of antiquarian research. 
All that portion of the second volume which 
contains an archwological review of the 
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monuments of the Holy City is most valuable, 
and contains much information entirely new ; 
while, at the same time, it corrects man 
erroneous and ill-founded suppositions of 
earlier writers — additional instances of mis- 
takes perpetuated without investigation, and 
adopted on very slender authority. The 
Qbour-el-Molouk, or ‘* Tombs of the Kings,” 
a funereal monument of the greatest magnifi- 
cence, we think M. de Saulcy proves incontest- 
ably to be the place where the monarchs of 
the house of David were interred. None but 
a royal dynasty could have furnished the funds 
necessary for this expensive undertaking ; and 
the scriptural passages on which, as usual, he 
relies fur the basis and structure of his argu- 
ments, accord with most remarkable coinci- 
dence with the actual distribution of the 
building, which has never before been examined 
or described -with such careful accuracy. A 
correct ground plan is given, and the measure- 
ment of the different chambers set down with 
minute precision. 

Jerusalem is, beyond all question, the 
most interesting city in the world; whether 
described by the ordinary traveller, who seeks 
to gratify general curivsity; the professed 
antiquarian who desires to instruct others, 
while he increases his own knowledge ; or the 
religious pilgrim, whose devotion glows with 
warmer ardor, and whose faith expands as he 
traverses the Via Dolorosa, ascends to Cal- 
vary, and looks around upon the scene of the 
belioued catastrophe by which the redemption 
of man was consummated. In comparing the 
works of the different writers who have visited 
Judea, we are struck with the varieties of 
opinion they exhibit, and the doubts expressed 
with regard to many existing monuments, the 
correct identity of which has never yet been 
established. M. de Sauley has cleared up 
many of these doubts by a more minute per- 
sonal investigation than that of his predeces- 
sors, to whose researches he renders ample 
justice, while, at the same time, he claims, 
on powerful evidence, to have corrected their 
errors and supplied their omissions. Amongst 
the objects of investigation to which he par- 
ticularly directed himself, and concerning 
which he has given us much information both 
new and valuable, are, in addition to the 
Tombs of the Kings, the enclosure of the 
Temple, the remains of the original walls con- 
structed by Solomon, the tomb of the Prophets, 
the tombs of the valleys of Jehoshaphat and 
Hinnom, the monolithic monument of Silowm 
(which has never been described before), the 
tomb of the Judges (one of the most magnifi- 
cent funereal structures in the Holy City, 
previously examined by Williams, to whoee 
plan the present writer has added many im- 
portant particulars) ; the tomb of the famil 
of Herod, of Helena, queen of Adiabene, an 
her son Izates; of the [igh Priest John, and 
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of Alexander Janneus, the arcade of the 
** Ecce Homo,’’ the towers, gates, and various 
fountains and pools, commemorated in sacred 
and profane history, and of all of which 
ample and undeniable vestiges are still ap- 
parent, When we consider that the greater 
number of these constructions date back, 
nearly three thousand years, or half the 
period of the world’s existence, since it was 
newly fashioned out of preéxisting materials 
for the reception of man, we can scarcely 
wonder that some readers are sceptical as to 
this remote antiquity, and consider that the 
enthusiasm of the learned investigator has 
overlaid his sober reason, and led him to 
wander a little in the regions of imagination. 
More than one of his brethren of the institute 
have attacked his conclusions, and disputed 
theiraccuracy ; but without, at the me time, 

roposing more acceptable ones to su their 
ioe. "To those oe dispute his facts, he 
answers readily, go and disprove or verify 
them by personal examination. To others, 
who only deny his arguments, he says, show 
me more solid ones, and I give up my own 
views to adopt yours. ‘‘ Good reasons must 
perforce give place to better ;’’ but, hitherto, 
the opponents of M. de Saulcy have confined 
themselves to contradiction without proof. 
He maintains his opinions stoutly but with- 
out assumptive arrogance, and winds up with 
the following gene observations, which may 
Le received without offence even by professed 
opponents : — 


I have now finished the examination of all the 
ancient monuments which I had leisure to study 
during my three different sojourns in Jerusalem. 
No doubt many readers will think I have de- 
voted too many pages to tedious discussions con- 
cerning ruins which they may be disposed to 
consider as being of small importance. But I 
cannot, [ confess, coincide with this severe judg- 
ment. When treating of a city like Jerusalem, 
the birth-place of our religious faith, and the 
theatre of the greatest event that ever took place 
upon earth, I cannot allow that a conscientious 
discussion of a point, the most trifling in appear- 
ance, can ever be considered as superfluous. To 
those who think so, I reply —‘* Shut up my 
book, it was not written for you.’’ To those who 
approve of my endeavors to throw light upon 
facts that were still buried in obscurity, I will 
say — ‘‘ Do as I have done ; go and examine for 
yourselves ; lay aside readily pre-conceived the- 
ories, fancifully elaborated in the corner of 8 
study. The best descriptive book that ever was 
written is not worth an hour spent in reconnoit- 
ring the ground. If, however, your circum- 
stances will not allow you to do so, be thankful 
to the traveller who, without any prejudices, 
without any system chosen beforehand, has en- 
countered fatigue and danger, to gather a har- 
vest of facts, which he now gives to the public, 
in the hope that they may be fairly discussed, 
of course, and interpreted honestly ; but, also, 
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that they may be received with some little sen- 
timent of gratitude.’’ 


We have mentioned above the “‘ Monolithic 
Monument of Siloam,” a very remarkable 
specimen of early architecture still remaining 
entire, and the remote antiquity of which can 
never be questioned. M. de Saulcy is the 
first to have discovered and described this 
ancient structure, which is the more extraor- 
dinary as it lies in a common thoroughfare, 
strikingly visible to the eyes of every passer- 
by. An exact engraving is given at page 
245 of the second volume. Either this has 
been a tomb, or a religious edifice. If a 
tomb, it must be traced back to the Jebusites, 
who occupied the territory of Jerusalem be- 
fore the arrival of the Israelites, and who 
never were entirely expelled. If a sacellum, 
or chapel, dedicated to religious rs pein M. 
de Saulcy conceives it to have been erected 
by King Solomon for the use of his wife, the 
Egyptian princess, daughter of Pharaoh, and 
who could not have been permitted either to 
dwell or worship her strange gods within the 
sacred precincts of Mount Zion. The monu- 
ment, in form and decoration, bears a true 
resemblance to the smaller Egyptian mono- 
lithic ediculi, which are to be seen in more 
than one museum. The cornice by which it 
is covered coincides exactly with that of one 
of the Ninevite structures, dug out by M. 
Botta from the ruins of Khorsabad, with this 
difference only, that the Assyrian building is 
on a more extensive scale. M. de Saulcy 
supports his opinion by a reference to some 
very apposite texts of Scripture, which bear 
directly on the point. This singular edifice 
consists of a single block of stone, detached 
on three sides only, the fourth, or rear face, 
resting against, and connected with, the orig- 
inal mass of rock. The entrance is to the 
westward. The interior of the building is 
now full of filth, used as litter by some of the 
peasants of the village, which renders it 
extremely difficult to ascertain the exact form 
and dimensions. The door, opening through 
a wall ten inches thick, tom into a small 
square antechamber of two and a half feet on 
each side, at the further end of which another 
small low door, two feet wide, opens through 
a second wall, also ten inches thick. This 
door leads into another square room, of rather 
more than seven feet on each side, containing, 
in the left and rear walls, at a height of 
about two feet three inches above the ground, 
two arched recesses. The wall on the right 
is quite naked. Assuredly we have here a 
building too small for a chapel, and more 
resembling a tomb, which is still further 
corroborated by the fact of the excavations 
and the arched recesses, which resemble the 
receptacles for coffins, or stone sarcophagi, so 


frequently recurring in the previous descrip- 
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tion of the Tombs of the Kings. The ‘ Mount 
of Scandal” also points out the place where 
Solomon built heathen temples for his foreign 
wives, as the name was adopted from that 
circumstance. The close similarity of the 
cornices connects the Judaic monument with 
that of Nineveh. The architects who planned 
both had manifestly studied in the same 
school, and learned the same principles. The 
one was an Assyrian, who lived at least six 
hundred and twenty-five years before the 
Christian era; the other was neither Greek 
nor Roman, and must have lived prior to, 
and not after, the introduction of the classic 
models, Under any circumstances of identi- 
fication, the monument is a great curiosity, 
and one of the most novel results of M. de 
Saulcy’s active researches. We take leave of 
Jerusalem, with a short extract, embodying 
a coup d’eil from the highest point of the 
Mount of Olives : — 


From the summit, as from that of the Ascen- 
sion, the view is surpassingly fine, and I doubt 
if the world can produce another to be compared 
with it. To the westward, you behold Jerusa- 
lem, the scene of the most marvellous event that 
ever took place upon earth, and the range of 
hills extending beyond towards the sea ; to the 
southward, the plain leading to Bethlehem ; at 

our feet the valley of Hinnom, the valley of the 

edron (which takes the name of Ouad-en-Nar 
as soon as it leaves the valley of Hinnom), and 
the valley of Jehoshaphat ; to the northward the 
ridges rising successively over each other, like 
the steps of a ladder, in the direction of Na- 
wml and, lastly, behind you, the desert of 

udea, the valley of the Jordan, the Dead Sea 
looking like an immense caldron, full of molten 
lead ; and, still further on, the dark, rigid out- 
line of the mountains of Moab and Ammon. This 
is a spectacle one might gaze on forever with the 
deepest emotion, and which cannot be left with- 
out regret, often turning back to enjoy the sen- 
sation it gives birth to, as long as possible. 


There are views more extensive and sub- 
lime in natural grandeur and expanded pro- 
portions; such, for instance, as that devel- 
oped by the rising sun from the cone of Etna, 
which we once witnessed in rapture in earl 
youth, in all the unclouded radiance of a Med- 
iterranean atmosphere. But there is noth- 
ing which can compete with this, in the local 
associations, in the thoughts produced, the 
feelings excited, and the eee stamped 
forever after on the tablet of memory. 

On the 2lst February, 1851, De Saulcy 
and his party left Jerusalem, proceeding by 
their former route to Samaria, now Sabastieh, 
the examination of which place they had 
postponed until their return. Here their dis- 
coveries were much more important than 
they had anticipated. Vast ruins cover the 
site of the capital of the Kings of Israel, and 
the ancient temple of the aritans, built 
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by Sanballat, under permission of Alexander 
the Great, more than three hundred years 
before the Christian era, is still traceable in 
its fullest extent. A ground-plan of this 
enormous ruin forms the frontispiece to the 
first volume of the present work. The tem- 
ple has been observed before, but has never 
until now been measured or identified. Dr. 
Robinson considers ita Roman fortress; but 
the learned divine, in this instance, has 
wandered from his usual accuracy. The at- 
tentive reader of De Saulcy’s volumes will be 
forced to admit that his conclusion is the 
sounder one, and that his accurate survey of 
the Samaritan temple is in itself a sufficient 
reward for the laborious and expensive journey 
he had so successfully accomplished. Our 
author writes in raptures of the situation of 
Samaria, and lauds the good taste of the 
kings of Israel in fixing the metropolis of 
their dominions on this enchanting spot. He 
was rather pressed for time, but strongly 
recommends this locality to the notice o 
future travellers willing to employ their 
money and labor to profitable advantage. 
The expense of digging here would be ex- 
ceedingly moderate; as, even at Nineveh, 
so much more distant, and beset with obsta- 
cles, it is far less than might be supposed.* 
It appears certain, that if any scientific in- 
quirer would devote a few days to Sebastieh, 
securing, in the first instance, the —< 
of the inhabitants (easily obtaine y 2 the 
never failing backshish), he could not fail to 
make archeological discoveries of the highest 
importance, 

sing by Zerayan, which has succeeded 
to the Jezreel of the Bible, and traversing a 
most delightful country, consisting of valleys 
and meadows, well watered and blooming 
with cultivation, the travellers reached Naz- 
areth, and were a second time received with 
warm hospitality by the fathers of the con- 
vent of the Casa Nova. Nazareth is still 
celebrated for the unrivalled beauty of its 
environs, the Cave of the Annunciation, and 
the loveliness of the women. The fair Naza- 
renes have long been distinguished for their 
personal attractions. Antoninus the Martyr 
wrote, in the sixth century, that there were 
in Nazareth a number of women exceedingly 
beautiful, who pretended that they had been 
blessed with this precious gift by the Virgin 
Mary. M. de Saulcy does not undertake to 
say whether the holy virgin has had any- 
thing to do with the beauty of the Chris- 
tian and Mahommedan women at present 
living in Nazareth; but he warmly asserts 
that this beauty is not imaginary, and that 


* By the society now forming under the aus- 
pices of Prince Albert, to prosecute the discoveries 
of Layard, it is calculated that ten thousand 
pounds will suffice for a year, te carry on excava- 





tions on a very extended scale. 
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the fair possessors have every reason to be 
proud of the distinction. From Nazareth, 
they journeyed on to Kafr-Kenna, which lo- 
cality, in opposition to the judgment of the 
Rev. Dr. Robinson, De Saulcy maintains to 
be the Cana of Galilee, where the first mira- 
cle of our Saviour was performed. As usual, 
he maintains his opinion by a chain of logi- 
cal argument, deduced from scriptural pas- 
sages, and based on personal examination of 
the place; an advantage of which Robinson 
omitted to avail himself, and decided in favor 
of another and a neighboring locality, Kana- 
el-Djalil, pointed out to him in the far dis- 
tance by his guide, and translated Cana of 
Galilee. ‘*The words, Cana of Galilee,”’ 
says De Sauley, “‘ supposing even that the 
country of Galilee should ever have been 
called El-Djali in Arabic, could never have 
been expressed by Kana-el-Djalil. This last 
word is positively an adjective, meaning great 
or illustrious. 1 then most conscientiously de- 
clare that, according to my interpretation — 
and, I make bold to say, according to the in- 
terpretation of any native scholar — the words 
El-Djailil, in Arabic, cannot have any other 
meaning than that of Kana the Great, or 
Kana the Illustrious.”” This is close reason- 
ing against the reverend doctor, and shows 
how difficult it is for even the most diligent 
inquirer to be always right, and the danger 
of trasting to any secondary report. De 
_ Sauley proves clearly that there were two 
Canas, and that Kafr-Kenna, and not Kana- 
el-Djalil (which latter cannot be made to 
agree with the Gospel of St. John), was the 
place of the miracle. ‘It is much to be re- 
gretted,”’ he observes, ‘‘ that this learned ex- 

itor (Dr. Robinson) should have neg- 
ected ([ cannot guess for what reason) to 
visit Kafr-Kenna. By not studying this place 
de visu, he has exposed himself to the charge 
of acting like a judge who pronounces con- 
demnation without hearing the case.” From 
Kafr-Kenna to Tabarieh, they passed two 
spots, memorable in recent and medizval 
history — the village of Ech-Chedjara, at the 
foot of Mount Tabor, where, on the 16th of 
April, 1799, a handful of French soldiers, led 
by Bonaparte and Kleber, scattered a Turkish 
army of 25,000 men ; and the plain of Hattin, 
where, in the eleventh century, King Guy de 
Lusignan and his gallant knights sustained 
and Tost the disastrous battle with Saladin, 
which extinguished the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem. 

The modern Tabarieh is an ill-fated city, 
destined apparently to be continually over- 
thrown by earthquakes, as fast as it rises 
from the ruins of a preceding catastrophe. 
. Yet the inhabitants cling to their cherished 
locality, as the swallow builds his nest again 
where the first was destroyed, and the ant 
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the harrow has dissipated his preceding 
labors. The Lake of Genesareth and the 
ruins of Tiberias are attractive in themselves, 
and teeming with recollections. The feelings 
of the author, while contemplating this 
delightful spot, are eloquently expressed in 
the subjoined passage : — 


We are now outside the walls of Tabarieh. 
There is not a cloud in the sky! Every corner 
of the ground is decked with a lovely garment of 
planis and flowers ; everywhere on the waters, 
that reflect the azure sky, are thousands of 
water-fowl, flying, sporting, and diving. Before 
us lie the ruins of the Tiberias of Herod, levelled 
with the ground, and over which the plough 
passes with each succeeding year, displacing the 
innumerable shafts of columns that still rise 
above the fields. Where these columns termi- 
nate are now two or three decayed buillings, 
ruins of yesterday, built by Ibrahim Pacha, over 
the warm springs of Emmaus. In the far hori- 
zon lies the green valley of the Jordan, limited 
to the westward by the mountains of Judea, aud 
to the eastward by the highlands of the country 
of the Ammonites ; and though last, not least, 
on the opposite side of the lake, are the rich and 
beautiful mountains of Haouran. In whatever 
direction you turn, you look on the soil marked 
by the footsteps of our Saviour and his beloved 
disciples, and the waters upon which they sailed ; 
and all bright and glowing with the most trans- 
lucent atmosphere. You may traverse the world 
without finding a panorama to compete with 
this. It was impossible to restrain our emotions 
while contemplating this magnificent creation of 
the Lord, this blessed and hallowed spot, where 
the Messiah has left at every step a token of his 
presence. 


Having satisfied himself that he had dis- 
covered the ancient Taricheze in the modern 
Kedes, M. De Saulcy continued his journey to 
Damascus, passing over the mountain ridge 
of the Anti-Libanus, Everywhere, except 
only on the highest land, he found ruins 
scattered profusely over the ground — some, 
of the most gigantic proportions, and ex- 
tending without interval for several miles. 
Amongst them he identifies Capernaum, 
Bethsaida, Chorazin, Dan, and THazor, a vast 
city, the capital of Jabin, principal king of 
the land of Canaan, « metropolis built Tong 
before the days of Moses, first burnt by Josh- 
ua, and finally reduced by Nebuchadrezzar, 
King of Babylon, to the state of desolation 
which it now presents. Hazor must have 
been of enormous extent, and conveys the 
idea of having been inhabited 5 a race of 
iants, such as the Anakims, Emims, and 

phaims, who are expressly mentioned in 
the Holy Scriptures, Our author and his 
éompanions gazed on these colossal vestiges 
with bewildered astonishment. The Abbé 
Michon was inclined to look upon them as 
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antediluvian, an hypothesis in which De 
Saulcy is by no means disposed to coincide. 
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On the 8th of March, they reached Damascus. 
‘The outward aspect of this far-famed city, the 

arl of the east, much disappointed them, 

ut they were consoled by finding a superb 
hotel, with the most luxurious accommodation. 
The houses of Damascus are generally built of 
mud and plaster, and out of repair. The 
Turks seldom attempt to arrest the encroach- 
ments of time, who thus operates as their 
most persevering enemy. Until a very recent 
date, all Christians were compelled to alight 
and cross the gate of Damascus on foot, but 
this humiliating regulation no longer exists, 
having been abolished since 1850, by the 
energetic interference of M. De Ségur = 
rron, the French consul, The ladies of Da- 
mascus are represented as being exceedingly 
handsome, but disfigured by ungraceful decor- 
ations, and a most defective style of costume. 
‘The following passage indicates a strange and 
ptimitive fashion, still universal amongst the 
female natives, and which shows itself every- 
where as you approach the city :— 


This fashion is by no means a new one, since 
it can be traced back to the most remote antiq- 
uity ; I mean a small gold button, often orna- 
mented with a turquoise, and which females 
insert into their nostrils, in imitation of a shirt- 
button, We learn something on the subject 
from the Bible, when Abraham’s servant was 
sent into Mesopotamia, to seek a wife for Isaac, 
the son of his master. Cohen translates the 
passage as follows: ‘‘I then puta ring to her 
face, and bracelets to her hands.’? The Hebrew 
text says literally, “‘I put the nezem to her 
nose, and the bracelets to her hands.’’ This 
word nezem has been translated by Mendelsohn, 
nose-bob, although the Septuagint had rendered 
it ear-drops. In the 22d verse of the same 
chapter it is said, ‘‘ And it came to pass, as the 
camels had done drinking, that the man took a 
golden ear-ring of half a shekel weight, and two 
bracelets for her hands of ten shekels weight of 
gold.’? The Samaritan text, after the mention 
of the first ornament, adds, ‘‘ and he put it to 
her nose.”? Any traveller who has passed 
through the villages in the neighborhood of Da- 
mascus and Baalbek, can have no doubt of the 
meaning of these two verses ; the ornament in 
question is unquestionably the same which the 
females still wear appended to their noses, and 
has no resemblance either to a ring or a drop, 
but is a real button. 


Damascus has been so often described, that 
little can be added to what we already know. 
One of the most ancient places in the world 
presents scarcely any vestiges to interest the 
antiquary. But that many exist under the 
ground of the modern city, and might be dis- 
interred by a series of diggings on an exteg- 
sive scale, is a question which can scarcely be 
disputed, although the undertaking is so diffi- 
cult as to be impracticable at the present mo- 
ment. A few years more may effect wonders 
in this quarter. Baalbek detained De Sauley 
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and his party for three days. They would 
willingly have remained a month, had their 
arrangements permitted. The account of 
magnificent ruins is one of the most attractive 
passages in the book. And here again sev- 
eral errors in the descriptions of earlier trav- 
ellers are carefully noted and corrected. The 
size of some of the stones employed in the 
Temples of Jupiter and the Sun, and the 
power by which they were raised to their 
position, exceed all that we can imagine of 
mechanical process, and leave us utterly un- 
able to calculate how such miracles of archi- 
tecture can have been effected in remote 


periods. 

On the 20th of March, the enterprising 
French travellers arrived at Beyrout without 
accident, after an absence of three months, 
thus closing a most perilous and difficult 
expedition with triumphant success, and con- 
tributing to our geographical and historical 
knowledge a series of discoveries equal in im- 
portance and extent to any which human in- 
telligence and perseverance have accomplished 
since Columbus passed the Atlantic Ocean, 
and added a new and boundless field for the 
exercise of human energy. M. de Saulcy has 
done much, where little was previousl 
known, and declares that he has left still 
more to be accomplished by others, whose 
emulation may be excited by a very encour- 
aging example. The short synopsis we have 
been enabled to give, will afford the reader 
but an inadequate idea of the information and 
amusement he will surely extract from the 
perusal of these extraordinary volumes. 





From the Examiner. 


Louis XVII. His Life, his Suffering, his 
Death. The Captivity of the Royal Family 
in the Temple, By A. pve BravcHEsne. 
Translated and Edited by W. Hazlitt. Esq. 
Two vols. Vizetelly and Co. 


Tuis is the translation of a book which has 
been quite the rage in Paris, where as many 
tender eyes have been set a for the 
royal victims of the First Revolution by A. 
de Beauchesne, as were ever filled to over- 
flowing for its Girondin heroes by A. de Lam- 
artine. The present version appears to have 
been very carefully prepared; the facsimile 
autographs, the documentary proofs (some of 
which are very curious), several of the wood- 
cut vignettes and plans, have been elaborately 
copied and imitated ; and the book almost as 
strongly testifies in its present as in its origi- 
nal form to the ultra-royalist devotion of its 
extremely enthusiastic writer. 

Of course M. de Beauchesne puts forth no 
— as a philosophical reasoner on the 

‘rench revolution. Its horrors are his sub- 
ject, not its lessons. For twenty years, as he 
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tells us himself, he has been turning up the 
ruins of the Temple, and piecing together, 
wreck by wreck, its half-obliterated records 
of sufferings and calamities that live in no 
other memorial. There is not a staircase, a 
chamber, a corner of the dreary dungeon of 
French royalty that he has not traversed, 
that he has not repeopled with its victims, at 
which he has not listened for the sobs and 
sighs of heart-rending sorrow that once echoed 
hopelessly through it. ‘‘ For twenty years,”’ 
exclaims M. de Beauchesne, ‘‘I have shut 
myself up in that Tower, I have lived there !’’ 

e can well believe it; and so perhaps will 
the reader when we inform him of the very 
curious fact that all through M. de Beau- 
chesne’s book there is not a single mention 
made of the Fall of the Bastille. So com- 
pletely was the historian shut up for all 
those years in his own peculiar prison that 
the other prisons of France faded quite from 
his memory. And this was fortunate, For, 
to a man whose sympathies and sensibilities 
centred solely in the Temple, the Bastille and 
its records of woe would have been a subject 
difficult to handle. 

Very certain is it, notwithstanding, that 
the one can never be understood (or be worth 
reading, except for the Newgate Calendar 
excitement that may be found in it) unless 
by one who equally understands the other. 
There was not an exaggeration of horror in 
the fifth act and catastrophe of the old French 
regime, that has not had its previous parallel 
in some wild extravagance of the preceding 
four acts. Has the reader ever seen Mr. 
Thomas Paine’s remark on Burke’s famous 
lamentation for Marie Antoinette? It is so 
good, so just in argument, so beautifui in ex- 

ression, nay, so much more masterly than 

urke himself even on his own ground of 
imagination, that we shall here quote it. 
‘*Not one glance of compassion,” he says, 
‘*not one commiserating reflection, that I 
can find throughout his book, has he bestowed 
on those who , emer out the most wretched 
of lives, a life without hope, in the most mis- 
erable of prisons. It is painful to behold a 
man employing his talents to corrupt himself. 
Nature has been kinder to Mr. Burke than he 
is to her. He is not affected by the reality 
of distress touching his heart, but by the 
showy resemblance of it striking his imagina- 
tion He pities the plumage, but forgets the 
dying bird. Accustomed to kiss the aristo- 
cratical hand that hath purloined him from 
himself, he degenerates into a composition of 
art, and the genuine soul of nature forsakes 
him. His hero or his heroine must be a 
tragedy-victim expiring in show, and not the 
ee prisoner of misery, sliding into death in 
the silence of a dungeon.”’ 

Here Mr. Paine was perhaps too little con- 
scious that all the forms of wretchedness he 
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so forcibly describes were actually undergone 
by the royal prisoners of the Temple, though 
the space of time they covered no doubt was 
short compared with any similar record of the 
withering away of human lives in the Bastille : 
but the passage would be worth quoting in 
connection with M. Beauchesne’s book were 
it only for the exactness of its description of 
the fate of the poor boy who is the hero, 
sliding into death in the silence of a dungeon. 
It is also to be said in common fairness to 
even the bloodstained chiefs of the reign of 
terror that for the worst part of what these 
volumes contain — their minute detail of the 
beating, brutalizing, and starving, the slow 
torture, the loathsome and agonizing murder 
of a child — they can hardly be held responsi- 
ble. Certainly even a Paris mob might claim_ 
its hearing as wrongfully accused of any act 
or part in this special villany. It was the 
act of a few private murderers, who were not 
only overlooked amid the heat and passion of 
the final struggle for mastery which ended in 
the predominance of Robespierre, but were 
even left to complete their work after Robes- 
pierre’s fall. —_ of the be sp ——e 
inst the poor boy were actually perpetra 

by the neied restorers of jonny er ag 

But we detain the reader too long from M. 
de Beauchesne himself. Let us exhibit his 
picture of the once happy and glorified dauphin 
of France at this final period of his agony. 


It was not, in general, until an advanced hour 
of the night that the new commissaries were 
appointed by the council-general, so that they 
did not arrive at the Temple before midnight. 
Then the new-comers had to be certain of the 
presence of the captive, in order to discharge 
their predecessors from their trust. Preceded by 
a turnkey, they went up together to the kennel 
of the wolf-cub ; it was a matter of indifference 
to them whether he was asleep or awake ; if he 
were awake, they brought him only fear ; and 
if asleep, fear and loss of rest together. A piti- 
less voice suddenly called to him, to make sure 
that he had not been carried off. If on some 
occasions, plunged in that forgetfulness which 
is given by sleep, he delayed a moment in re- 
plying, an arm, moved by disquietude, would 
open the turning wicket with a great noise, and 
a terrible voice would cry: ‘* Capet! Capet! 
Are you asleep? Where are you? Young 
viper, get up.’’ The child, waking with a start,. 
got out of bed, and came, trembling all over,, 


. with his feet colder than the damp boards along. 


which he dragged them. ‘‘I am here, citizens,’” 
he would answer, in a gentle voice. ‘* Come- 
here that I may see you!’’ ‘‘ Here Iam ; what 
do you want with-me?’’ ‘*To see you,’’ re- 
plied the Cerberus, turning his lantern on.the 
opening. ‘* All right! Get to bed !—In!— 
Down !”’ 

Two or three hours afterwards the enormous 
keys grated harshly again, and the iron. door 
moved on its hinges ; it was the turn of some 
commissaries who have been delayed, and who,. 
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no less zealous or as curious as the first arrivals, 
wished to see the prisoner ; thus bringing dis- 
turbance to a rest that was just commencing 
again, and terror to an imagination that was 
beginning to grow calm. The child was again 
obliged to get up and be inspected. In the 
course of the visit made by the municipals on 
guard, together with those whom they were re- 
lieving, the conversation was sometimes pro- 
longed ; a hundred idle questions were exchanged 
between the colleagues, bringing on a long in- 
terrogatory, in the course of which the child — 
half naked, bathed in the perspiration of sleep, 
and frozen by the night-air — was forced to en- 
dure brutal words which disturbed his mind, 
cruel language which wounded his heart, and 
even the dangerous light of the lantern which, 
turned full on his pale countenance, dazzled his 
poor suffering eyes, which had not seen a single 
“ray of sunshine for so long a time, almost to 
blindness. And sometimes, too, a threatening 
gesture, or a satanic laugh from a distance, 
greeted the return to bed of that frail phantom 
of a king, sunk into his last degradation, and 
not yet old enough to die — the headsman would 
have spurned him! . . . 

Often, from neglect, they delayed to bring 
him his meagre fare when he was in most press- 
ing need of it ; no matter, he made no reproach, 
and expressed no wish on the subject. But 
then, pressed by hunger, he would sometimes 
eat more and faster than usual, and it is evident 
how much his health must have suffered in con- 
sequence, 

Meantime, days had gone by, and days, and 
weeks, and months had followed. The want of 
fresh air, abandonment, and solitude, had ema- 
ciated his body, weakened his mind, and dried 
up his heart. In those poor eyes —that grief 
had hollowed, and darkness and lassitude had 
worn — tears arose no longer. His weakened 
hands could scarcely raise the common earthen- 
ware plate that held his food, or the pitcher of 
water, heavier still, which was brought up daily 
by a boy from the kitchen (with orders, under 
pain of death, to hold no communication with 
the prisoner), and deposited on the shelf of the 
wicket. 

It was a long time since the child had left off 
sweeping his room; he never tried now to 
move the palliass of his bed ; nor did the idea 
of ever lifting his mattress occur to him ; besides 
which, his failing strength would not have al- 
lowed of his doing so. He could not change his 
sheets, dirty as they were, or his blanket, which 
was hanging in rags ; he could not change his 
linen, could not repair his torn clothes, could 
not wash or keep himself clean. Soon he 
ceased to take off his torn trousers and ragged 
jacket. His exhausted strength condemned him 
to a depressing state of inaction. Sometimes his 
glance was turned upon the wicket — looking, 
watching — at once desirous and fearful of hear- 
ing a human voice ; then he gave himself up 
again to that sleepy idleness, full of sudden starts 
and terrors ; he stretched himself, all dressed 
as he was, on his hard couch, and slept there 
the greater part of the day, thus preparing for 
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himself a sleepless night, which the visits of his 
keepers were to disturb yet more, 


Again — at the time when Barras appointed 
his new keeper, Laurent — 


Laurent had been apprized of the manner in 
which the prisoner was treated, but he was far 
from having formed an exact idea of the state 
in which he was to find him ; he had not sup- 
posed that the retirement of Simon and his 
wife would have added to the misery of his situ- 
ation. What, therefore, was his surprise, when ~ 
on reaching the entrance door his senses were 
assailed by a noisome smell issuing from 
the grating of the royal orphan’s room ; 
and what his terror, when, peering through 
the wicket into the dungeon, one of the 
municipals called loudly fur Capet, and no 
Capet replied! After having been many 
times summoned, there came at last a feeble 
** Yes!’ in reply, but unaccompanied by any 
movement on the part of the speaker. No 
amount of threatening could make the victim 
rise and come to the wicket, and it was, there- 
fore, at the distance of twenty feet from him, 
and by the light of a candle turned upon his 
pallet, that the commissaries presented the heir 
of the valiant race, who for eight centuries had 
filled the first throne of the universe, to his new 
keeper! . . 

is official request was attended to two days 
afterwards, 13th Thermidor, 2nd year (31st 
July, 1794) ; several members of the committee 
of general safety, accompanied by some mu- 
nicipals, repaired to the tower to examine into 
the state of the prisoner. They called to him, 
but he answered not ; they then ordered the 
room to be opened ; one of the workmen attacked 
the bars of the wicket so vigorously that he was 
able to put his head in, and seeing the unfortu- 
nate child, he asked him why he had not re- 
plied ; the child was silent. In a few minutes 
the door was removed, and the visitors entered 
the room. Then was there seen the most horri- 
ble spectacle that it is given to man to conceive ; 
a hideous spectacle, the like of which can never 
be presented again in the annals of a civilized 
people, and on which the very murderers of 
Louis XVI. could not look without a mournful 
pity mingled with terror! In a dark room, 
from which exhaled an odor of corruption and 
death, on a dirty unmade bed, barely covered 
with a filthy cloth and ragged pair of trousers, 
a child of nine years old was lying motionless, 
his back bent, his face wan and wasted with 
misery, and whence had fled that ray of spark- 
ling intelligence which encircled it in days gone 
by ; on his features, so delicate in form, was 
now to be seen nothing but an expression of 
most mournful apathy and most complete inac- 
tion, which seemed to evince profound insensi- 
bility. His discolored lips and hollow cheeks 
had a sort of greenish tinge in their ghastly pale- 
ness ; even his blue eyes, enla by the thin- 
ness of his face, but from which all brightness 
was gone now that they no longer reflected the 
azure light of heaven, seemed to have taken a 
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grayish, greenish tintin their immobility. His 
ead and neck were fretted by purulent sores ; 
his legs, thighs, and arms, lank and angular, 
were lengthened disproportionately at the ex- 
pense of the upper part of his body ; his knees 
and wrists were covered with blue and yellow 
swellings ; his feet and hands, unlike in appear- 
ance to human fiesh, were armed with nails of 
an immeuse length, having the consistency of 
horn ; on his little temples, the beautiful fuir 
hair, once destined to wear the crown of France, 
and now, to her shame, given up to the attacks 
of vermin, was stuck fast by an inveterate scurf 
like pitch; his body also was covered with 
vermin’; bugs- and lice crowded together in 
every fold of his ragged sheets and blanket, 
over which great black spiders crawled. Such 
was the appearance of that emaciated child, who 
had no longer the power to preserve a heart — a 
heart once so loving and so noble !—and who 
was wasting away in that pestilential chamber, 
to which the Augean stables would have been a 
cleanly spot —an enviable abode ! 

At the noise made by opening the door, the 
child had started with a nervous motion ; he 
turned his head but slightly, scarcely glancing 
to see who was coming in, and trembling in 
silence like a sparrow in view of the hawk. 
Many questions were put to him, but he 
answered none of them ; a look —vague, un- 
certain, expressionless wandered over the 
countenances of his visitors ; at that moment he 
would not have been taken for mad, but, alas ! 
for an idiot. Surprised at finding his dinner 
almost untouched on the little table, one of the 
commissaries asked him why he did not eat? 
This question met at first with no better recep- 
tion than the others, but as it was several times 
repeated by the oldest man in the deputation, 
who had approached him, and whose gray hair, 
respectful manner, and paternal accent, he had 
remarked : ‘* No, I wish to die!’’ said he, in a 
calm and determined tone, which evinced, by 
the total want of all emotion, that he deemed 
his sufferings irremediable, his misery inconsola- 
ble, and his sorrows hopeless. These are the 
only words that could be extorted from him in 
this cruelly memorable visit, which merely re- 
sulted in some trivial orders ; from which, how- 
ever, Laurent knew how to extract something in 
favor of his prisoner. 


Of course we do not now for the first time 
hear from M. de Beauchesne the process by 
which the poor child had been brought to this 
condition. We knew of his brutal keeper, 
Simon (Marat’s friend), and in what way his 
obscenity and brutality were employed to de- 
grade both the soul and body of the heir to 
the French monarchy. But the details are 
here more abundant, and the little traits pre- 
served of the original beauty and tenderness 
of the nature thus sullied and degraded make 
the story inexpressibly affecting. For we 
must say of M. de Beauchesne that he touches 
a horror skilfully. He has the art to intro- 
duce that kind of relief which makes more 
really intense the suffering and the gloom. 
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We take a scene from a somewhat earlier 
period in the awful story —before the degra- 
dation and brutalization were complete. ‘I'he 
day described is that of the death of Marat, 
the friend of Simon, who thus mourns him. 


Unable to rest, his brain thoroughly heated, 
his face flushed with drink, and his pipe in his 
mouth, he dragged his pupil and Marie-Jeanne 
up to the platform of the tower, where he waited 
to breathe a little fresh air, and catch, in the 
rumbling noise of the great city, an echo of the 
distant and confused homage paid to his expir- 
ing idol. ‘*Capet, do you hear those noises 
down there? It is the groans of the people 
round the death-bed of their friend. I did in- 
tend to have made you leave off your black 
clothes to-morrow, but you shall keep them on 
now. Capet shall wear mourning for Marat. 
D—d viper that you are, you don’t look dis- 
tressed at all; you are glad of his death !’’ 
And so saying, he laid his hand heavily on the 
prince’s head, driving it violently down upon his 
shoulders. ‘‘I did not know the person who is 
dead,’’ replied the child ; ** but do not think 
that I am very glad of it; we do not wish for 
the death of any one.’’ ‘‘* Ah! we do not wish, 
don’t we? Do you pretend to talk to us in the 
style of your tyrants of fathers?’’ ‘I said we 
in the plural,’’ said the child, ‘‘ for my family 
and myself.” Ap by this grammatical 
excuse, which a master ought at least to pretend 
to understand before his pupil, the smoking dem- 
agogue walked up and down quietly for a mo- 
ment, sending puffs from his pipe in every di- 
rection, nnd repeating again and again, with o 
satanic laugh, the phrase which he was charmed 
to have devised : ‘‘ Capet shail wear mourning 
for Marat !”’ . ; ° ° 

He had become the servant of his jailers ; he 
had borne a thousand affronts, endured a thou- 
sand privations which only affected himself ; but 
he absolutely would not put on his head the 
head-dress of his father’s murderers. Simon 
gave in at last, tired with scolding and beating, 
and mollified by his wife’s saying to him : ‘* Come, 
let him alone, Simon, he will be less obstinate 
another time, he ’ll come to reason.’’ This was 
not the only time that this woman interfered in 
the disputes ; but then she had good cause to be 
pleased with the child. One day, as she was 
giving her former mistress, Madame Séjan, an 
account of what passed at the Temple, she said : 
** The little fellow is a very amiable and charm- 
ing child ; he cleans and polishes my shoes for 
me, and he brings me my foot-stove to my bed- 
side when I get up!’’ Alas! you remember 
who engaged his attention, who was the object 
of his endearing kindness in days gone by! The 
morning nosegay, gathered daily from the par- 
terre at Versailles, and laid on the dressing- 
table of a mother, the most charming of women, 
the most dignified of queens — was now replaced 
by the foot-stove laid by the royal child at the 
feet of the wife of Simon the cobbler ! 


Pass a few days, and we have the following 
incident : — 


Day by day Simon became more and more 
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hard and cruel towards him. He was no longer 
a docile child, directed by a sign from his father, 
a word from his mother ; he was now a slave 
continually struggling with a despot. The slave 
always bowed his neck to the yoke as long as he 
was only attacked in his independence and per- 
sonal tastes ; but the moment he was outraged 
in his affectionate feelings, he held up his head 
again, and opposed the despot ; and this was 
precisely what most irritated the fiend. At that 
period, the police were in the habit of distribut- 
ing, or selling, in the streets, pamphlets and 
songs against ‘*‘ Madame Veto !’’ against the 
** Austrian she-wolf!’’ It was a prefatory step 
to the queen’s trial. These writings, preserved 
by Simon for his odious pu » poisoned the 
atmosphere of the room where filial piety was 
tortured every moment, both in the hallowed 
memory of a father who had perished on the 
scaffold, and in the sacred thought of an absent 
mother. ‘* Come along, Capet,’’ said his mas- 
ter to him one day, giving him some infamous 
verses against his mother ; ‘‘ here is a new song, 
which you must sing to me.’? From the hand 
that gave the paper, the child naturally took it 
with distrust ; he glanced his eyes over it, and 
though he did not quite seize its meaning, his 
heart told him clearly enough that his fears 
were just. He laid down on the table, without 
uttering a word, the obscene song, which, while 
it puzzled his mind, was a revolting insult to his 
tenderness. Simon rose up in wrath, as was his 
custom after a refusal of obedience, and said, in 
an imperious tone: ‘** I thought I said you must 
sing.’’ ‘‘I never will sing such a song,’’ re- 
plied the child, with a haughtiness of resolution 
which served only to increase the passion of his 
angry tutor. ‘*I declare to you that I will kill 
you, if you don’t sing.’’ He caught up an and- 
iron at the word ‘‘ Never !’? which was the sole 
reply given by the filial determination of the 
youthful martyr ; the iron flew from his hand, 
and the noble child would have fallen a victim 
‘had he not avoided the blow by his address. 


So, day by day, M. de Beauchesne recalls 
the piteous history, until the reader may re- 
‘trace each single step in the awful descent, 
more slippery with filth even than with 
‘blood, by which this wretched child of royal- 
ity is stripped of almost every trait and feat- 
cure of humanity. The first volume, closing 
‘with the death of Louis XVI., begins with an 
account, very prettily written, of the last 
days passed at Versailles. And as in that 
-story of childish joy and happiness — so in 
the agitating scenes which follow at the 
Tuileries, in the swift and breathless interest 
of the flight to Varennes, and in the terrible 
days which precede the incarceration at the 
‘Temple — our ag gery are never once per- 
imitted to wander for an instant from within 
tthe family circle of Louis XVI. That is their 
—, as the Temple was the king’s. M. de 
.Beauchesne’s history takes no wider range. 
But it is a sort of treatment which so far 
anakes his book interesting— that it gives 
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quite an aspect of novelty to what we —— 
ourselves most familiar with. It would hardly 
do to re-write all history in this way— but 
for once the thing is curious and worth study. 
It is worth study to see how very false truth 
itself may be made. 

Observe the “favor and prettiness’”’ here 
given to what was one of the worst and most 
fatal mistukes of the royal family all through 
these miserable days — their restless intrigue, 
and invincible determination to plot and 
counterplot even with and against their 
friends. 


The anger of the people against the king now 
increased. This unhappy prince, having seen 
his palace more than once invaded and violated, 
desired to put his most important papers into a 
place of security. In the recess of a door which 
separated his room from that of his son, he had 
himself, before the 10th August, made, by the 
aid of a gimlet — the only instrument he could 
use Without noise—an aperture of twenty-two 
inches high and sixteen wide, and made in the 
wall, without being perceived, a hole of eight 
or nine inches deep. He removed each day the 
piece he had detached from the wainscot, and 
when his day’s work was done fastened it in 
again with four screws. This done, he had, with 
his own hands, arranged four brackets, upon 
which he had placed a double row of wooden 
shelves ; here he deposited his papers. He was 
obliged to have a locksmith to line the piece of 
wainscot which covered this aperture with a 
sheet of iron. The workman, named Gamin, 
who was thus honored by his confidence, and 
whom he had loaded with benefits, had the in- 
gratitude to inform Roland, the minister of the 
interior, of the affair. The National Convention 
was immediately apprized of it. The hidden 
aperture was eventually designated the “ iron 
closet,’? and became a source of inexhaustible 
accusations. The news of this discovery, which, 
according to the report of Roland, afforded the 
clue to a vast conspiracy (and caused the death 
of several innocent persons), came to the ears 
of the prince royal, whose acute observation al- 
lowed nothing to escape him. One day there 
was a cake upon the table that he much wished 
for. ‘*‘ Mamma,”’ said he, ‘‘ look what a deli- 
cious cake! I know of a closet here into which, 
if you think proper, I will put it. It will be in 
the greatest safety ; nobody, I assure you, can 
take it out.”” They looked at each other ; they 
surveyed every corner of the room without, how- 
ever, being able to discover any cupboard. The 
commissaries of the Commune already began to 
harbor terrible suspicions, and were, doubtless, 
preparing another deuunciation. ‘‘ My son,’’ 
said the queen, ‘** I do not see the cupboard you 
speak of.’’ ‘* Mamma,’’ replied the child, point- 
ing to his mouth with his finger ; ‘‘ here it is.’’ 
This sally, with its combination of ideas and of 
infantine sportiveness, brought a smile to the 
lips of the royal family. Poor child, whose in- 
nocence found a subject for pleasantry in an 
event which was about to furnish pretexts for 
those who were plotting his father’s death ! 
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From the record of a later time this is more 
touching : — 


The poor child was himself so afflicted at being 
separated from his mother that he availed him- 
self of the first opportunity of manifesting his 
resentment. There was a mason, named Mer- 
cereau, who sauntered about the Temple instead 
of working ; he addressed every one inthe most 
familiar manner, and, by his extreme demagog- 
ism, had acquired a reputation well calculated 
shortly to give him a seat in the council-general 
of the Commune. As the young prince did not 
exhibit towards him the respect to which the 
future dignitary of the Revolution aspired, 
** Dost thou not know,’’ said he one day to the 
dauphin, ‘‘ dost thou not know that liberty has 
rendered us free, and that we are all equal ?’’ 
«« Equal, if you please,’’ replied the boy ; ‘‘ but 
it is not in this place,’’ added he, casting a 
glance at his father, ‘* you will persuade us that 
liberty has rendered us free.’’ 


We ought perhaps to apologize for subjoin- 
ing the remarks which follow the account of 
the king's execution — but the reader, with- 
out them, would hardly have a notion of the 
Jengths to which royalist enthusiasm now re- 
viving in France is apt to carry its votaries. 
And the quoted letter of Sanson, in itself a 
rather remarkable document, we do not re- 
member to have before seen produced in any 
of the histories. 


The following is the declaration which the ex- 
ecutioner, incited by an article in a newspaper 
of that period, addressed to that paper. We 
give this letter exactly as it was written :— 


** Citizen — A short journey has prevented my 
having hitherto had the honor of replying to 
your request concerning Louis Capet. Accord- 
ing to my promise, I now send you the following, 
which is the exact truth of all that passed :— As 
he left the carriage to be executed, he was told 
that he must take off his coat, and made some 
difficulty about it, saying that he could be exe- 
cuted as he was. On its having been repre- 
sented that this was impossible, he himself helped 
to take it off. He made the same difficulty about 
having his hands tied ; but gave them of his 
own accord, when the person who accompanied 
him observed it was a last sacrifice. Further, 
he asked whether the drums would go on beat- 
ing, and was answered that it was not known — 
and it was the truth. He ascended the scaffold, 
and would push to the front, because he wished 
to speak. But, on its being again represented 
that the thing was impossible, he allowed him- 
self to be conducted to the place where he was 
bound, and where he cried out very loud : * Peo- 
ple, [die innocent !’ Then, turning towards us, 
he said to us: ‘Gentlemen, I am innocent of 
what I am accused. I wish my blood may ce- 
ment the welfare of the French.’ These, citizen, 
are his real last words. 

** The sort of little altercation, at the foot of 
the scaffold, was occasioned by his not thinking 
it necessary to take off his coat, and have his 
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ag tied ; he also proposed to cut his own 
air. 

** And, to pay regard to truth, he bore all 
with a coolness and firmness that astonished us 
all. Iam fully convinced that he derived this 
firmness from religious principle, with which no 
one could seem more deeply imbued and affected 
than himself. 

- ** You may rest assured, citizen, that this is 
the truth in its most perfect purity. 
**T have the honor to be, citizen, 
** Your fellow-citizen, 
** Sanson. 
** Paris, 20th February, 1798, 2d year 
of the French Republic.’’ 


This homage paid to the martyr by the mur- 
derer, by Sanson to Louis XVI., a few days after 
the sacrifice of the 21st January, is one of the 
most important documents in history. The man 
of the guillotine, accustomed to slay and to look 
upon death, was astonished at this royal death. 
He felt that the moral courage displayed by the 
king had something superhuman in its great- 
ness ; and, on seeing Louis XVI. die, he, too, 
cried out, after his manner, ‘‘ He is a God !”’ 

This was not all ; the blow he had been doomed 
to strike touched himself, and he came down 
from the scaffold never again to ascend it. The 
executioner was seized with remorse—a new 
occurrence in his fearful office —and his remorse 
was so acute that it abridged his life ; he died at 
the end of six months, directing by his will that 
an expiatory mass should be annually said at his 
expense, every 21st January, for the repose of 
the soul of Louis XVI. Thus, the first attempt 
to expiate the murder of the 21st January was 
made by the executioner ; and when the solemn 
service, instituted for that purpose in 1815, was 
suspended, the mass founded by Sanson survived 
the ceremonies it had preceded, and still contin- 
ued year by year, a protest before God of the 
virtues of the victim and of the repentance of the 
assassin. 

Does it not seem as if the will of Heaven had 
been that no single trait of resemblance should 
be wanting between the royal martyrdom and 
that of our blessed Lord? The king’s clothes 
were divided after his death like the garments 
of Christ ; and Sanson, performing, after his 
manner, the part of the centurion, withdrew, 
after the. execution, beating his breast, and re- 
peating, ‘* Vere hic homo erat justus !”’ 


Several letters are given in fac simile in the 
book, such as the most affecting last letter of 
the queen, which nevertheless had before 
been printed, by Lamartine and others ; but 
there is a striking description of Marie 
Antoinette’s to her execution which 
is printed by M. de Beauchesne for the first 
time : — 

At the moment when the doors of the entrance- 
arch were opened the fatal cart was dragged 
several off. There were detachments from 
all the sections under arms ; that of the Gravil- 
liers, my own, one of the most revolutionary, 
was well selected, and posted near the vehicle. 
The crowd in the court-yard was not very great 
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for no one had been allowed to pass in for above 
an hour before. I thought I could observe a 
surt of silent curiosity that augured well on the 
faces of all around ; at so solemn a time one 
often thinks one sees what one wishes to see. 
was close to the right wheel of the cart, suffi- 
ciently near to observe all the details ; very 
dirty and muddy it was, with a plank for a seat, 
with no hay or straw upon it ; a white horse, 
sturdy and strong, a step behind ; and a man, 
with a stern and sinister countenance, at the 
horse’s head. A slight movement of impatience 
was beginning to show itself; the troops were 
under arms ; a superior officer of the National 
Guard, on horseback —it was Grammont, an 
actor belonging to the Comédie-Fran¢gaise — 
gave the word of command. Every one turned 
towards the gates ; the wicket opened, and the 
victim, pale, but queenly still, appeared ; be- 
hind her came Sanson, the executioner, holdin 
the ends of a thick rope which bound back the 
elbows of the royal condemned. She moved 
forward the few steps necessary to reach the 
step, to which a little ladder, of four or five bars, 
had been attached. The executioner, who was 
showing the queen where she was to put her 
foot, was followed by an assistant. Sanson went 


to give his hand to support the queen ; the queen 
—jit was indeed herself—turned her head 
gravely, made a sign in the negative, and, having 
uscended without aid, was about to sit down 
facing the horse, when the two executioners 
showed her that she was to take the opposite 


place, while the priest got into the car. These 
urrangements occupied some time. The execu- 
tioner — and this circumstance struck me forci- 
bly — took very evident pains to hold the cords 
very slack. He placed himself behind the queen, 
leaning against the side-bars of the cart, and his 
assistant at the further end, both standing, with 
their three-cornered hats in their hands. Leav- 
ing the court-yard, the car proceeded slowly 
through an immense crowd of people who threw 
themselves before it, but offered no insult and 
uttered neither cries nor murmurs. It was not 
till they had proceeded a long way, and had 
reached the entrance of the Rue Saint-Honoré, 
that any clamor was heard. The priest spoke 
little or not at all. Ihad time to examine the 
queen and her dress. She had on a white petti- 


coat above, with a black one under it, a kind of | 


white night-jacket, black ribbon on her wrists, a 
neckerchief of plain white muslin, and a cap 
with a small piece of black ribbon ; her hair was 
quite white, and cut close all round her cap. 
She was pale, but a slight flush was visible on 
her temples ; her eyes bloodshot, and her eye- 
lids motionless and stiff. This portrait of her, 
as well as all the rest of the description, I wrote 
when I went home. When they reached the 
** Jacobin’’ gate — it was then a passage — the 
queen had not yet spoken to the priest ; only, 
from time to time, the latter laid his hand on the 
left arm of the victim, who showed, by some 
motion, the suffering occasioned her by the pres- 
sure of the cords. On the arcade surmounting 
the gate of the Passage des Jacobins, there was a 
large bill stuck up, bearing this inscription: 
** Manufacturer of Republican weapons for over- 
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throwing tyrants.’ I thought the queen had 
not been able to read it easily, for she turned 
round suddenly to the priest, as it seemed, to 
ask him a question ; he held up for a moment a 
little ivory crucifix, from which he had never 
moved his eyes. At the same instant, Gram- 
mont, who had still accompanied the cart, held 
up his sword, brandishing it about in every 
direction ; and then, rising up in his stirrups, 
cried out in a loud voice some words which I was 
unable to catch ; then he turned again towards 
the death-cart, saying, with horrid oaths, ‘* There 
she is, that infamous Antoinette! She is done 
for, my friends !’? Some drunken vociferations 
followed. I slunk into the crowd, on a sign con- 
certed with my friends ; we were forced to aban- 
don ell hope of saving the queen. 


The writer was a Viscount Charles Desfos- 
sez, who, with several royalists disguised as 
part of the mob, followed the cart in the 
possibility of effecting some rescue, should 
any chance arise. 

e need hardly remark in conclusion that 
this book effectually disposes of all the Dau- 
phin-pretenders. We are not disposed to accept 
as wholly veritable or authentic all the details 
of the closing scene which its still-surviving — 
witnesses are stated to have communicated to 
M. Beauchesne — but of the death and burial 
we have as little doubt as of the utter worth- 
lessness, as a piece of counter testimony, of the 
fact of the boy’s remains not having been found. 
This is the sole foundation of every claim 
since set up —and M. Beauchesne’s account 
of the prison itself finally disposes of it, and 
shows its ridiculous fully when opposed by 
such documents as those of the physicians 
who reported to the Convention. 





The Royal Descent of Nelson and Wellington 
from Edward the First, King of England, 
with Tables of Pedigree and Genealogical 
Memoirs. Compiled by George Russell French, 
Author of a ‘* Concise Genealogical History of 
England ; or, the Ancestry of Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert.’’ London : Pickering. 1853. 


That the Duke of Wellington was a lineal de- 
scendant of King Edward the First, is a fact 
with which those learned in genealogical lore 
have been long acquainted ; but that he was so 
both by the father’s and the mother’s side was not 
hitherto known, and the royal descent of Lord 
Nelson was never so much as suspected. The 
writer of the present volume establishes for both 
the navaland the military hero of England a double 
descent from England’s ancient royalty, accom- 
panying his tables of pedigree by brief notices of 
the families through which the link is estab- 
lished. Of the correctness of his genealogical 
deductions we do not profess to be able to judge, 
but if the facts are as he represents them, it is 
certainly a curious coincidence that in the war 
against the founder of a revolutionary dynasty 
two men should have led the fleets and hosts of 





England to victory who trace their origin to 
England’s ancient royalty. — John Bull. 
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From the Examiner. 


The Homes of the New World ; Impressions of 
America. By Freperwka Bremer. Trans- 
lated by Mary Howitt. 3 vols. Hall, 
Virtue and Co. 


Te worst part of Miss Bremer as an au- 
thoress is her sentiment, which is not in the 
least unwholesome, but which is extremely 
weak. She has a warm, true heart; has 
acute perceptions of everything that lies 
within a certain (not very wide) circle; is 
quick to observe the pleasant oddities and 
humors of the things and people that sur- 
round her, and observes all things in a genial, 
kindly way. She is herself also very individ- 
ual, very delightful, and, we can hardly 
doubt, one of the honestest and best women 
that ever used a pen. With such merits, 
what a pity to have to set about finding fault ! 
She might be not only popular, but really 

at among authors, if it were not for the 

eavy drawback of her sentiment. She has 
but one fault — but, as Goldsmith remarked 
of his friend’s single failing, we must allow 
‘‘ it ’s a thumper,”’ when it does show itself. 

This is the spirit in which after a two years’ 
very thorough ramble in America Miss Bremer 
left her friends : — 


Last evening I took a stroll through the park 
alone, and with an unspeakable melancholy in 
my soul. 

** It is all past and gone, this beautiful time,”’ 
thought I ; ‘* these bonds of friendship, these 
beautiful sights of a New World ; these beauti- 
ful, animating circumstances ; all past! past 
and gone !’? And I wept bitterly. 

But when I looked up, the full moon was look- 
ing down upon me, large and splendid, and shone 
into my soul as she seemed to say : — 

** No, it is not all past and gone ! Strengthen 
thy heart with the light which increases forever ! 
That which the human being has thus found, 
thus acquired, is his forever, and cannot die. 
It is an imperishable seed, which will renovate 
itself in new and abundant harvests in the 
kingdom of light! These friends, these memo- 
ries, will not cease to live in thee. To each 
Wane succeeds a new increase and a new 
fulness.’’ 

This was what the moon, my friend, seemed to 
say to me, and comforted I returned to the house, 
was silent and thankful. 


About one third of the book is written in 
that spirit: and since the sentiment is con- 
secrate to friendship, it happens that the 
friends she loved, and the small celebrities 
she worshipped — they were many —are the 
people who present the most absurd appear- 
ance. In the other two-thirds of the 
the author of the Neighbors sets aside the 
colors with which she painted Bruno, and 
paints as she painted Bear. In spite of all 


the froth, every hard as well as pleasant truth 
that has to be told about America is told; 
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and although Miss Bremer now and then 
joins in complaint against the notes taken by 
Mr. Dickens, her own shrewd touches 
scattered through the book abundantly con- 
firm all that has been said by him. 

The work, which is too long, and could 
well endure the omission of that third part 
which we find ourselves unable to admire, is 
in the form of letters home to a departed 
sister, Although not at first intended for 
print, they are written quite like book — only 
too much like book sometimes, as witness : — 


**Here is a spring famous for its excellent 
water,’’ said erson, as he pulled up near 
some lofty trees by the road-side. ‘‘May I 
give you a glass?’’ 

I thanked him in the affirmative, and he 
alighted, fastened the reins to a tree, and soon 
returned with a glass of water clear as crystal 
from the spring. 

A glass of water! How much may be com- 
prised in this gift! Why it should become sig- 
nificant to me on this occasion I cannot say ; but 
so it was. I have silently within myself com- 
bated with Emerson from the first time that I 
became acquainted with him. I have questioned 
with myself in what consisted this power of 
the spirit over me, when I so much di “se 
of his mode of thinking, when there ; ine 
in him which was unsatisfactory to-m@-} in-what 
consisted his mysterious magical power ; that in- 
vigorating, refreshing influence, which I always 
experience in his writings, or in intercourse with 
him? After this cordial draught of ae 
from the spring, given by his hand, I under 
it. It is precisely this crystal, pure, fresh, cold 
water, in his individual character, ih his writ- 
ings, which has refreshed and will again and 
yet again refresh me. 


Miss Bremer has “‘never seen a more 
beautiful smile than Emerson’s; (he has, by 
the way, an ~— head) the eyes cast a light 
upon it. Mr. Downing’s is the only smile 
which resembles it ; it is less brilliant, but has 
& more romantic grace about it.”” Mr. Downin 
was the first entertainer and chief friend o! 
Miss Bremer in America—her ‘ brother,’’ 
as somebody else is her ‘** father,’’ — she likes 
him best, and therefore sentimentalizes over 
him until she makes him more ridiculous than 
anybody. His chief characteristic is a Bur- 
leigh silence. He commonly sits still while 
she is ‘‘ conscious of the music of his soul.’ 
Miss Bremer would like also to live for a 
year by herself among rocks. She frankly 
owns that she does not like Shakspeare’s 
Midsummer Night's Dream, and she abuses 
Meyerbeer’s Prophéte, but here was a some- 
thing to stir up enthusiasm. 

As early therefore as possible the following 
day I went out among my acquaintances in 
Boston, inquiring after a homepathic physician. 
A kind, handsome, elderly lady, Mrs. C. (the 
mother of three tall sons), promised to send her 
physician to me. Accordingly when, about 
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noon, having returned from a walk, I entered 
my sitting-room, I beheld there a tall old gentle- 
man, with a pale and strongly-marked coun- 
tenance, high forehead, bald temples, silver-gray 
hair, and a pair of deep-set, blue eyes, full of 
feeling and fervor. He stood there silent and 
dressed in black, in the middle of the room, with 
the appearance almost of a clergyman, and with 
his penetrating, earnest eyes riveted upon me. I 
do not know how it was, but it was so, that from 
the first moment I saw him I felt confidence in 
and affection towards him. I advanced towards 
him, took his hand between both mine, looked up 
in his pale, grave countenance and said, ‘‘ Hel 
me!’ ‘Thus helpless, feeble, and poor, had 
now for some time felt myself to be, under the 
power as it were of a strange suffering, which 
crippled me both in soul and body, and, alone 
too, in a strange land, without any other support 
than the powers of my own soul and body to sus- 
tain me through the work which I had under- 
taken ! 

He replied in a deep bass voice, speaking 
slowly as if with difficulty —but ah! my child, 
it seems like vanity in me to say what he re- 
plied ; but let me seem vain for this once —he 
said, ‘* Miss Bremer, no one can have read your 
Neighbors, and not wish to help you! And I 
hope to be able to help you !’’ 

wept ; I kissed the thin, bony hands, which 
I held, as [ would have kissed those of a fatherly 
benefactor ; I felt myselfalso like a child. 

He gave me alittle white powder, which looked 
like nothing, and which I was to take before I 
went to bed. I took it; slept excellently, and 
the next day —ah! what feelings! all malady 
was gone. I felt myself as if sustained by 
Spirit-wings ; a nameless sensation of peace and 
health pervaded my whole being. I went out. 
I did not feel my body. I rejoiced in the blue- 
ness of heaven, in the leaping of the billows. I 
could see that the world was beautiful. I had 
not felt thus fora long time, and the certainty 
that I had now a remedy which would support 
my still vigorous power and will, made me un- 
speakably happy. I thank God. And not 
merely fur my own sake, but for yours, because 
I am convinced that nothing would suit you and 
your weakness so well as these airy, light, al- 
most spiritual, and wonderfully effective medi- 
cines. These little white nothings of powders 
and globules, which taste like nothing, look like 
nothing, operate powerfully and quickly, often 
within half or a quarter of an hour. And, 
finally, | beg of you to make the trial of them, 
if, this winter, as is generally the case with you 
in the winter, you find yourself out of health, 
both body and mind ; make the trial of them, 
and throw allother medicines out of the window. 
Pay attention also to diet, and that you do not 
eat anything which — with you. My 
doctor maintains that my disorder proceeds from 
the stomach, and is of the kind very common in 
this country, and which is call np ye 
He has prescribed for me a very exact diet ; 
that I am not to eat fat or greasy meat, or roast 
meat nor highly seasoned, nor preserves, nor 
many other things. I was for a long time obsti- 
nate, and insisted upon it that my stomach was 
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the best part about me. I have, however, since 
then remarked, to my astonishment, that certain 
food operates upon my condition ; that, for in- 
stance, I wake in the morning with a sensation 
of misery if I eat preserves in the evening ; and 
that, on the contrary, I am quite well in the 
morning when I eat nothing sweet or fat in the 
evening. 


We should have misled our readers if we 
had not pointed out very distinctly a defect 
which goes far to render the book before us 
indigestible ; the defect, however, is entirely 
in the sauce that has been poured over the 
meat — not in the meat — not in the reality 
and substance of the book itself. ‘They who 
in spite of the oil can eat the fish will find it 
choice and delicate. If this work displays 
largely Miss Bremer’s single fault, it displays 
i a great deal more largely all her merits. 

t raises our admiration of her character, and 
supports our faith in her substantial good sense 
and shrewdness. Expunge the sentiment, and 
here there remain still two thick volumes of 
impressions of America, which are among the 
very best that have been published. Miss 
Bremer visited the north and south, the Ne- 
groes, the Indians, and the Cubans. She is 
amiable to a fault, yet quick-witted — the 
very woman to make an honest, useful, and 
effective chronicler. A large part of her book 
is devoted to the subject of slavery; she 
attended camp-meetings and slave-auctions, . 
and, writing wholly without bitterness, she 
tells a tale that illustrates and confirms in 
every respect the impression made by Mrs, 
Stowe. The following, written from Cincin- 
nati before Uncle Tom's Cabin had been pub- 
lished, will be read with considerable interest. 


Ohio is, as you know; a free State, and exactly 
on the opposite side of the beautiful river which 
its name, lies the slave State of Kentucky, 

and slaves flying across the river to reach a free 
shore were heard of formerly as an every-day 


occurrence. Now such a flight avails nothing to 
the poor slaves, They are pursued and recap- 
tured as well in a free as in a slave State. 

Ihave heard histories of the flight of slaves 
which are full of the most intense interest, and I 
cannot conceive why these incidents do not be- 
come the subjects of romances and novels in the 
literature of this country. I know no subject 
which could furnish opportunities for more heart- 
rending or more picturesque descriptions and 
scenes. The slaves, for example, who fly ‘‘ the 
way of the North Star,’”’ as it is called, who 
know no other road to liberty than the road to- 
wards the north, who wander on by night when 
it shines, and conceal] themselves by day in the 
deep forests, where sometimes gentle friends 
(Quakers) carry out food to them, without which 
they would probably perish ; this journey with 
its dangers and its anticipations, its natural scen- 
ery, and its nocturnal guiding star ;— what 
subjects are here for the pen of genius! Add to 





this the converse, the agony or the joy of warm, 
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loving, suffering human hearts— in short, here 
are subjects of u higher romantic interest than 
are found in Chateaubriand’s ‘‘ Attala.’’ I can- 
not undeistand how, in particular, noble-minded 
American women, American mothers who have 
hearts and genius, do not take up the subject, 
and treat it with a power which should pierce 
through bone and marrow, should reduce all the 
prudential maxims of statesmen to dust and 
ashes, and create a revolution even in the old 
widely-praised constitution itself. It is the right 
of the woman; it is the right of the mother, 
which suffers most severely through slavery. 
And if the heart of the woman and the mother 
would throb warmly and strongly with maternal 
life’s blood, Iam convinced that the earth, the 
spiritual earth of the United States, must quake 
thereby and overthrow slavery ! 

Often when I have heard the adventures of fu- 
gitive slaves, their successful escape or their de- 
struction, and have thought of the scenery of 
America, and those occurrences which naturally 
suggest themselves on ‘‘ the way of the North 
Star,’’ I have had a wish and a longing desire to 
write the history of a fugitive pair, so as it seems 
to me it ought to be written, and I have been in- 
clined to collect materials for that purpose. And 
if I lived by this river, and amid these scenes, I 
know for what object I should then live. But as 
it is, I am deficient in local knowledge. I am not 
sufficiently acquaintgl with the particular detail 
of circumstances which would be indispensable 
for such a delineation, which ought to be true, 
and take a strong hold upon the reader. That 
office belongs to others beside myself. I will hope 
for and expect —the American mother. 


We must quote one or two passages con- 
cerning negro life, illustrative of Mrs. Stowe’s 
depiction of it. First of the Methodism, as 
seen in an African church at Cincinnati; — 


I found in the African church African ardor 
and African life. The church was full to over- 
flowing, and the congregation sang their own 
hymns. The singing ascended and poured forth 
like a melodious torrent, and the heads, feet and 
elbows of the congregation moved all in unison 
with it, amid evident enchantment and delight in 
the singing, which was in itself exquisitely pure 
and full of melodious life. 

The hymns and psalms, which the negroes have 
themselves composed, have a peculiar, naive char- 
acter, child-like, full of imagery and life. Here 
is a specimen of one of their popular church 
hymns : — 


What ship is this that’s landed at the shore ? 
0, glory hallelujah ! 
It ’s the old ship of Zion, hallelujah, 
It’s the old ship of Zion, hallelujah. 


Is the mast all sure, and the timber all sound 2? 
O, glory hallelujah ! 
She ’s built of gospel timber, hallelujah, 
She ’s built, &c, 


What kind of men does she have on board ? 
0, glory, hallelujah ! 
They ’re ail true-hearted soldiers, hallelujah, 
They ’re all, &. 
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What kind of Captain does she have on board ? 
0, glory hallelujah ! 
King Jesus is the Captain, hallelujah, 
King Jesus, &c. 
Do you think she will be able to land us on the 
shore ? 
O, glory hallelujah ! 
I think she will be able, hallelujah ! 
I think, &e. 


She has landed over thousands, and can land as 
many more. 
O, glory hallelujah! &c., &c. 


After the singing of the hymn, which was not 
led by any organ or musical instrument what- 
ever, but which arose like burning melodious 
sighs from the breasts of the congregation, the 
preacher mounted the pulpit. 


Then here again is Methodism, as observed 
among the negroes of a plantation near 
Charleston, recalling by many touches the 
first chapter of ‘* Uncle Tom.” 


Yesterday — Sunday — there was, in the fore- 
noon, divine service for the negroes in s wagon- 
shed, which had been emptied for that purpose. 
It was clean and airy,and the slaves assembled 
there,well dressed and well behaved. The sermon 
and the preacher (a white missionary) were unusu- 
ally wooden. But I was astonished at the people’s 
quick and glad reception of every single expres- 
sion of beauty or of feeling. Thus, when the 
preacher introduced the words from Job — ‘‘ The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, bless- 
ed be the name of the Lord !’’ there was a gen- 
eral movement among the people ; the words were 
repeated ; many exclaimed Amen ! amen ! and I 
saw many eyes full of tears. 

In the evening I wandered out to enjoy the 
beautiful evening and to look about me. I have 
often heard it said by the friends of slavery, even 
in the Northern States, as a proof of the happi- 
ness of the slaves, that they dance and sing in 
the evening on the plantations. And now I 
thought perhaps I may chance to see a dance. I 
reached the slave village. The little white houses, 
overshadowed by the pink blossoming trees, with 
their little plot of garden-ground, looked charm- 
ingly ; the little fat black children leapt about 
eating a large yellow root, the sweet potato, 
laughing if one only looked at them, and espe- 
cially inclined to shake hands. But in the village 
itself everything was very still and quiet. A few 
negro men and women were standing about, and 
they looked kind and well todo. I heard in one 
house a sound as of prayer and zealous exhorta- 
tion. I entered and saw an assemblage of ne- 
groes, principally women, who were much edified 
and affected in listening to a negro who was 
preaching to them with great fervor and great 
gesticulation, thumping on the table with his 
clenched fists. The sum and substance of his 
sermon was this—‘*Let us do as Christ has 
commanded us ; let us do as he wishes ; let us 
love one another. Then he will come to us on 
our sick-beds, on our death-beds, and he will 
make us free, and we shall come to him and 
sit with him in glory !’” 
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The discourse, spite of its exaggerated pathos 
and its circumlocution, could not have been bet- 
ter in its aim and in its application. And it de- 
lighted me to hear the doctrine of spiritual free- 
dom promulgated by a slave among slaves. I 
have since heard that the Methodist missionaries, 
who are the most influential and effective teach- 
ers and preachers among the negroes, are very 
angry with them for their love of dancing and 
music, and declare them to be sinful. And when- 
ever the negroes become Christians they give up 
dancing, have -preaching meetings instead, and 
employ their musical talents merely on psalms 
and hymns. 


Or take this little scene : — 


‘Are you a Christian?”? inquired I of a 
young, handsome mulatto woman who waited on 
me here. 

** No, Missis, I am not.’’ 

‘* Have you not been baptized ? 
been taught about Christ ?’’ 

** Yes, Missis, I have a godmother, a negro- 
woman, who was very religious, and who in- 
structed me.’’ 

** Do you not believe what she told you about 
Christ ?”’ 

** Yes, Missis ; but I don’t feel it here, Missis,”’ 
and she laid her hand on her breast. 

** Where were you brought up?’’ 

**A long way from here, up the Missouri, 
Missis ; a long way off !”” 

** Were your owners good to you ?”’ 

** Yes, Missis; they never gave me a bad 
word.’’ 

** Are you married ?’’ 

** Yes, Missis, but my husband is a long way 
off with his master.’’ 

** Have you any children ?’’ 

*T have had six, Missis; but have not a 
single one left. Three are dead, and they have 
sold the other three away from me. When they 
took from me the last little girl, 0, I believed I 
never should have got over it! I almost broke 
my heart !’’ 


Have you not 


Or this scene of a slave auction : — 


Dr. D. and I entered a large and somewhat 
cold and dirty hall, on the basement story of a 
house, and where a great number of people were 
assembled. About twenty gentlemenlike men 
stood in a half-circle coal a dirty wooden plat- 
form, which, for the moment, was unoccupied. 
On each side, by the wall, stood a number of 
black men and women silent and serious The 
whole assembly was silent, and it seemed to me 
as if a heavy gray cloud rested upon it. One 
heard through the open door the rain i 
heavily in the street. The gentlemen looked 
askance at me, with a gloomy expression, and 
— wished that they could send me to the 

orth Pole. 


Two gentlemen hastily entered ; one of them a 


tall, stout man, with a gay and good-tempered 
aspect, evidently a bon vivant, ascended the auc- 
tion platform. I was told that he was an Eng- 
lishman, and I can believe it from his blooming 
complexion, which was not American. He came 
apparently from a good breakfast, and he seemed 


falling |is downright robbery ' 
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to be actively employed in swallowing his last 
mouthful. He took the auctioneer’s hammer in 
his hand, and addressed the assembly much as 
follows : — 

‘© The slaves which I have now to sell, for what 
price I can get, are a few house-slaves, all the 
property of one master. This gentleman, having 
given his bond for a friend who afterwards be- 
came bankrupt, has been obliged to meet his re- 
sponsibilities by parting with his faithful servants, 
These slaves are thus sold, not in consequence of 
any faults which they possess, or for any deficien- 
cies. They are all faithful and excellent servants, 
and nothing but hard necessity would have com- 
pelled their master to part with them. They are 
worth the highest price, and he who purchases 
them may be sure that he increases the prosper- 
ity of his family.’’ 

After this he beckoned to a woman among the 
blacks to come forward, and he gave her his hand 
to mount upon the platform, where she remained 
standing beside him. She was a tall, well-grown 
mulatto, with a handsome but sorrowful counte- 
nance, and a remarkably modest, noble demean- 
or. She bore on her arm a young, sleeping 
child, upon which, during the whole auction cere- 
monial, she kept her eyes immovably riveted, 
with her head cast down. She wore a gray 
dress made to the throat, and a pale yellow 
handkerchief, checked with brown, was tied 
round her head. 

The auctioneer now laud this woman’s 
good qualities, her skill, and her abilities, to the 
assembly. He praised her character, her good 
disposition, order, fidelity ; her uncommon quali- 
fications for taking care of a house ; her piety, 
her talents ; and remarked that the child which 
she bore at her breast, and which was to be sold 
with her, also increased her value. After this 
he shouted with a loud voice — ** Now, gentlemen, 
how much for this very superior woman, this re- 
markable, &c., &c., and her child ?’’ 

He pointed with his out-stretched arm and the 
fore-finger from one to another of the gentlemen 
who stood around, and first one and then another 
replied to his appeal, with a short silent nod, and 
all the while he continued in this style — 

** Do you offer me five hundred dollars? Gen- 
tlemen, I am offered five hundred dollars for this 
superior woman and her child. It isa sum not 
to be thought of! She, with her child, is worth 
double that money. Five hundred and fifty, six 
hundred, six hundred and fifty, six hundred and 
sixty, six hundred and seventy. My good gen- 
tleman, why do you not at once say seven hun- 
dred dollars, for this uncommonly superior 
woman and her child ? Seven en | dollars, it 
She would never have 
been sold at that price if her master had not been 
so unfortunate, &c. &c.’’ 

The hammer fell heavily ; the woman and her 
child were sold for seven hundred dollars, to one 
of those dark, silent figures before her. Who he 
was ; whether he was good or bad, whether he 
would lead her into tolerable or intolerable slav- 
ery — of all this, the bought and sold woman and 
mother knew as little as I did, neither to what 
part of the world he would take her. And the 
father of her child — where was he? 
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With eyes still riveted upon that sleeping 
child, with dejected but yet submissive mien, the 
handsome mulatto stepped down from the auc- 
tion-platform, to take her stand beside the wall, 
but on the opposite side of the room. 

Next, a very dark young negro girl stepped 
upon the platform ; she wore a bright yellow 
handkerchief tied very daintily round her head, 
so that the two ends stood out like little wings, one 
on each side, Her figure was remarkably trim 
and neat, and her eyes glanced round the assem- 
bly, both boldly and inquiringly. 

The auctioneer exalted her merits likewise, and 
then exclaimed, 

** How much for this very likely young girl?’’ 

She was soon sold, and, if I recollect rightly, 
for three hundred and fifty dollars. 

After her a young man took his place on the 
platform. ‘He was a mulatto, and had a re- 
markably good countenance, expressive of 
gentleness and refinement. He had been ser- 
vant in his former master’s family, had been 
brought up by him, was greatly beloved by him, 
and deserved to be so, a most excellent young 
man !”? 

He sold for six hundred dollars. 

After this came an elderly woman, who had 
also one of those good-natured, excellent counte- 
nances so common among the black population, 
and whose demeanor and general appearance 
showed that she too had been in the service of a 
good master, and having been accustomed to 
gentle treatment had become gentle and happy. 
All these slaves, as well as the young girl, who 
looked pert rather than good, bore the impression 
of having been accustomed to an affectionate 
family life. 

And now what was to be their future fate? 
Now bitterly, if they fell into the hands of the 
wicked, would they feel the difference between 
then and now! how horrible would be their 
lot! The mother in particular, whose whole 
soul was centred in her child, and who perhaps 
would have soon to see that child sold away, far 
away from her, what would then be her state of 
mind ? 

No sermon, no anti-slavery oration, could 
speak so powerfully against the institution of 
slavery as this slave auction itself ! 

The master had been good, the servants good 
also, attached and faithful, and yet they were 
sold to whoever would buy them — sold like brute 
beasts ! 


There is enough in what we have quoted to 
show that Miss Bremer is an honest, earnest, 
and true-hearted chronicler. That we may 
close this notice pleasantly, and show that 
the pen which sketched for us and for our 
children Ma chere Mére, and Bear, and many 
other quaint and pleasant beings, has lost 
none of its genial spirit, we append three or 
four little anecdotes and sketches selected 
without trouble from the mass of agreeable 
matter that awaits the readers of Miss Bre- 
mer’s book. 





JOTHUN HISTORIES. 


** A man, one of the men of the West, was 
standing on the shore of the Mississippi when a 
steamer blew up in the air, on which he ex- 
claimed, ‘ By G—! the Americans are a great 
people !? a common exclamation in the great 
West on every occasion. 

** Another man, a Viking, on the Mississippi, 
struck his boat upon a snag in the river, and as — 
he himself hung upon this, he exclaimed, while 
his boat was dashed to pieces — 


* Hail, Columbia, happy land ! 
If I’m not lost, Ill be d——d!’ 


** Another man, a passenger in one of the 
Mississippi steamers, lately got into a quarrel 
with another passenger. They went upon the 
upper deck and exchanged a few shots, and then 
came down again as if they had only been play- 
ing at ball. One of these gentlemen looked 
rather pale and went into his cabin, but came 
out morning, noon, and evening, regularly to 
his meals for two days ; on the third, however, 
he was found dead in his bed, with five bullets in 
his body.”’ 

One must confess that this was taking the 
matter coolly. 

A certain humorous exaggeration seems to be 
characteristic of the inhabitants of the West, as 
well in their combatant disposition as in ex- 
pression. Kentucky is particularly accused of 
this, and gives occasion for many amusing 
stories. Thus it is told of a Kentucky man, 
that he boasted of the fertility of the soil of 
Kentucky in the following words— “If we 
manure well, and sow corn (maize), we shall get 
about one hundred and fifty grains for each one ; 
if we sow without manure, we get one hundred ; 


and if we neither manure nor sow, we get about 
” 


The Jothun histories belong now to our daily 
bread, and new ones come up every day. With 
Mr. 8., the pale minister, I do not, however, talk 
about such things, but, on the contrary, of the- 
ology and Swedenborgology. 


MISS HARRIET. 


Miss Harriet, the eldest sister of Mrs. S., an 
excellent, stout, grave, elderly lady, near upon 
sixty, does not make her appearance till dinner, 
and but very seldom in the drawing-room. 
On the contrary, I often found that she had some 
employment in my room, in my chest of drawers, 
ro about my wash-stand, and that it was done 
stealthily, which appeared to me a little extraor- 
dinary, until I put in connection with it another 
extraordinary thing, and thus by means of the 
latter was able to explain the former. I dis- 
covered, namely, in my drawers, that a collar or a 
pair of muslin sleeves which I had laid aside be- 
cause they had become somewhat too gray for 
wear, had reassumed, by some inexplicable means, 
their pure white color, and lay there fresh washed 
and ironed as if of themselves. In the same way I 
found that the old collar had been mended, and still 
more, & new collar exhibited itself trimmed with 
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real lace, and a new pair of muslin sleeves which 
had never been there before, but which were ex- 
actly of the kind that I wore — and for all that, 
Miss Harriet, when I met her, looked as grave 
as ever, and just as if she would say that she 
never concerned herself with other people’s 
affairs, and wished that neither would others 
trouble themselves about ners. It was some time 


before I, in real earnest, began to suspect that | 


Miss Harriet had taken upon herself the charge 
of the getting up and repairing my fine linen, 
and supplying such new as I seemed to stand in 
need of. And when at length I charged her with 
it, she tried to look a little cross, but that good, 
roguish smile betrayed her ; and the good, kind, 
sisterly soul has since then not been able to keep 
me at a distance by her somewhat harsh voice, 
and grave manuer, 


FIGHT WITH A GIANT. 


[have made two agreeable acquaintances on 
board, in two gentlemen from Connecticut, strong, 
downright Yankees ; and the young daughter 
of one, a most charming girl of twenty —a fresh 
flower, both body and soul — a splendid specimen 
of the daughters of New England. We have 
also now a pair of giant-women on board, such 
as belong to the old mythological population of 
Utgard ; and I have been particularly amused 
by the conflict between the wild and the culti- 
vated races, in the persons of one of these ladies 
and my lovely flower of New England. The for- 
mer, in a steel-gray dress, with a gray, fierce 
countenance, stiff and middle-aged, sat smok- 
ing her pipe in the ladies’ saloon when we entered 
it from the dining-hall in the afternoon. She 
satin the middle of the room and puffed out 
the smoke vehemently, and looked as if she 
would set the whole world at defiance. The 
ladies looked at her, looked at each other, were 
silent and endured it for a while ; the smoke, 
however, became at length intolerable, and one 
whispered to another that something must be 


done to puta stop to this unallowable smok- 
in 


g. 

Miss S. called the stewardess : ‘* You must tell 
that lady that it is not permitted to smoke in this 
room.’’ 

**T have told her so, Missis, but she takes 


no notice. It is of no use talking to her.’’ 

Again they waited a while to see whether the 
smoking lady would not pay attention to silent, 
but very evident, signs of displeasure. Butno, 
she sat as unmoved as ever, and filled the room 
with smoke. 

The lovely young Miss S. now summoned 
courage, advanced towards the smoker, and 
said, in a very polite, but at the same time firm 
and dignified manner, ‘*I don’t know whether 
you have observed that your cabin has a door 
which opens on the piazza, and it would be 
much more agreeable for you, and for all of us, 
if you would smoke your pipe there.’’ 

**No. I prefer smoking here in this room.”’ 

‘* But it is forbidden smoking here.”’ 

* It is forbidden for gentlemen, but not for 
ladies.”’ 

‘* It is forbidden to smoke here, as well for 
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you as for any one else, and I must beg of you, 
in the name of all the ladies present, that you 
will desist from so doing.’’ 

This was said with so much earnestness, and 
so much grace at the same time, that the giant- 
woman seemed struck by it. 

**No, well! wait a bit !’’ said she, angrily ; 
and after she had vehemently blown out a great 
puff of tobacco-smoke by way of a parting token, 
she rose up and went into her own apartment. 
The power of cultivation had gained the victory 
over rudeness; the gods had conquered the 
giants. 


A GIRL’s STORY. 


I visited a school for young girls, where I 
could not but admire their capacity for making 
intellectual salto mortales. 

During the examination which the superintend- 
ent caused them to pass through, and which 
they passed through with remarkable ability, 
the questions were proposed something in this 
style : — 

%e What issnow? How large is the standing 
army of the Emperor of Russia? Where is Lap- 
land? Who was Napoleon? What is saltpetre? 
How far is the earth from the sun? When did 
Shakspeare live? In what year did Washington 
die? What is the amount of the population of 
France? What is the moon ?’’ and so on. 

The girls answered in chorus, very quickly, 
and for the most part quite correctly. The 
whole examination was a succession of surprises 
to me, and I cannot do other than admire the 
kind of order which must be obtained in those 
young souls, from their contact with snow, the 
standing army of Russia, Lapland, Napoleon, 
saltpetre, Washington, the population of France, 
and the moon ! 


HOW DO YOU LIKE AMERICA? 


After having gone through the Institute, and 
taken breakfast with the family whose name it 
bears, and which seems to belong to the wealthy 
and fashionable class of the city, I dined with - 
the N.’s, who you may remember were with 
us at Arsta, and who had now kindly invited 
me to their house. They wished also to take me 
to the opera this evening, but Miss Lynch was 
going to have a large party, where I was to be 
introduced to people, and people were to be in- 
troduced to me, and I drove therefore to the 
house to act the parrot in a great crowd of 
people till towards midnight. These introduc- 
tions are very wearisome ; because I must for 
|® hundred times reply to the same questions, and 
| these for the most part of an unmeaning and 
| trivial character, just as people would put to a 
| parrot, whose answers are known beforehand — 
for example : Had you a good passage from Eng- 
land? How do you like New York? How do 
you like America? How long have you been 
here? How long do you think of remaining? 
— are you going to from here? and such 

e 











It is true that numbers of really kind and 
good-hearted people come to see me, and I am 
not mistaken in the feeling which brings many 
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others ; but there are too many. It is an act- 
ual whirl of presentations and scraps of conver- 
sations which serves no other purpose than to 
make the soul empty and the body weary. A 
good, earnest conversation with an earnest per- 
son would be a refreshment. But scarcely could 
I have begun such a one before I must turn 
round my head again to reply to the question, 
** Had you a good passage ?”’ or “* What do you 
think of New York?” or‘* How do you like 
America ?’’ 

Such fétes as these are one’sruin! And in the 
mean time I am taken up with visits, letters, and 
notes, investigations, autographs, so that I have 
no time for myself. I had this morning a charm- 
ing visit from a little lady doctor, that is to say, 
a lady who practises the healing art, a Miss 
Hi. H., ‘* female physician,’’ as she calls herself, 
from Boston, who invited me to her house there, 
insisted upon it that I must come, would not let 
me escape till [ had promised, and was all the 
time so full of animation, and so irresistibly 
merry that we, she and [ and the whole company, 
burst into one peal of laughter after another. 
There was besides so much that was excellent 
and really sensible in what she said, and I felt 
that there was so much heart in the zealous little 
creature, that [ could not help liking her, and 
made her the promise as she wished. With her 
was another lady, as quiet as she was active, a 
female professor of phrenology, who wished to 
get hold of my head. But my poor head has 
now enough to do to hold itself up in the whirl 
of company life. 





From the Morning Chronicle, 29th Aug. 
ILL-TREATMENT OF WOMEN. 


Ir is with shame and indignation that we 
call the attention of Englishmen to scenes 
which are a disgrace to our country. A race 
which has always prided itself, not merely 
on its courage—for that is a quality pos- 
sessed by most nations — but on its preemi- 
nence in the honorable conduct of all personal 
encounters between man and man—on that 
love of ‘ fair play” which excludes the knife 
from a place among the legitimate weapons 
of warfare, scorns a kick at a foe, and con- 
demns even the slightest blow to a fallen an- 
tagonist — that race may now be stigmatized, 
and not without some apparent ground, as 
treating the feeble sex with more brutal 
harshness and cowardly ferocity than the 
lowest tribes of savages. Whoever will look 
through our police reports, for the last month 
alone, will see that scarcely a day passes 
without one, often two, and sometimes three 
cases being brought before our magistrates, 
of assaults committed in this metropolis, by 
brutes in the shape of men, on their wives, 
their mistresses, their daughters — ay, even 
on their mothers. When we read the har- 
rowing descriptions of the bruised, bleeding, 
and er victims who fly to the law for 
help—and when we think of the number 
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of these atrocious cruelties which its penal- 
ties never reach—we are compelled to de- 
clare that no histories or books of travel bear 
record of any period or country in which 
women were subject to ill-treatment so foul 
as that which is habitually inflicted on the 
unhappy beings who live under the power of 
ruffians of the poorer classes in London. 
Happy homes and affectionate treatment are 
doubtless the fortune of the vast majority of 
the poor women whose lots are cast in with 
our mechanics, artisans, and laborers ; but it 
were vain to conceal or extenuate the fact 
that shameful ill-treatment of the female sex 
is extensively prevalent among these classes. 
The police courts faithfully reflect the habits 
of that portion of the community who are 
the chief litigants in them ; and if the right 
of every man to kick, tear, and pound those 
whose sex marks them as safe objects of 
attack were not very widely recognized, we 
should have had, before this, a wretch or 
two torn to pieces by crowds of indignant 
spectators. But no—neighbors look on with 
an apathy only less brutal than the conduct 
of the assailant. Seldom is an arm raised in 
defence of the helpless being whose sex, if it 
cannot afford her protection against the vio- 
lence of her husband or her son, should at 
least entitle her to the aid of every other man 
in the community. She has but one pro- 
tector —an ineffectual law. Gop help her! 
The latest of these infamous outrages has 
terminated fatally, and should its perpetrator 
survive the violence which remorse, or the 
dread of punishment, impelled him to inflict 
on himself, he will doubtless expiate his 
crime on the gallows. Its history is, alas! 
ordinary enough, and may be soon told. A 
year ago, @ poor woman married a wine-coo 
er of the name of Mobbs, living in Enoch- 
court, Minories; but before a month had 
elapsed, she discovered that she had devoted 
her existence to a sot, who made an utterly 
unfounded jealousy the pretext of his cruelty. 
Night after night the Jandlord of the house 
and his other lodgers were kept awake by the 
beatings which the monster, when in a state 
of intoxication, inflicted on his miserable 
wife; but, except on one occasion, when a 
worthy fellow of the name of Lancaster at- 
tempted to drag him from his prey, nobody 
seems to have interfered. Ten days before 
the murder, he beat her in the presence of 
sg plenty of people in the court.” Still 
nobody interposed. ‘The woman appeared 
among her neighbors with blackened eyes, 
and contused and swollen features, bearing 
damning evidence of the ruffian’s violence ; 
and so notorious had his unmanly cruelty 
become that the little children screamed 
‘* General Haynau’’ after him. Still she had 
no redress for her sufferings. She’ thought 
sometimes of appealing to the law; but she 
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always shrank from actually taking that 
course. At last, on Tuesday evening, he 
turned her out of their lodging; but when 
she had found an asylum in another house in 
the same street, she was made to feel that 
she had only supplied him with a fresh occa- 
sion for venting his fury on her. Upon dis- 
covering her retreat, at five o’clock on the 
following morning, he ordered her home, and 
followed her into the passage of his own 
house, where a scuffle ensued. This scuffle 
was heard by the landlord's son—a grown- 
up man, we presume, for he is described as 
& mathematical instrument-maker; but he, 
under the influence of the soothing sounds, 
** dropped off to sleep.’ At two o’clock — 
the dinner hour—screams of murder pro- 
ceeded from Mobbs’ room, and a woman 
rushed up stairs to the rescue; but it was 
too late. As she knocked at the door, the 
unfortunate wife of Mobbs dashed heavily 
out, her throat severed by a frightful gash, 
and her head swinging fearfully from side 
to side. In another moment, the murderer 
lay stretched in a pool of his own blood. 

We trust that this dreadful tragedy will 
arouse the public to demand more efficient 
protection for women than the law now offers 
them, Without stopping to inquire what are 
the consequences, to the wife and children, of 
@ six months’ imprisonment of the man on 
whom they depend for their daily bread, it is 
abundantly manifest that this species of pun- 
ishment is wholly unadapted to the wretches 
whom it is intended tocurb, Indeed, they 
would appear to have resolved on teaching 
Parliament this lesson ; for at no period have 
assaults on women been so frequent as since the 
passing of the recent Act which increased the 
term of imprisonment from two to six months. 
What, then, is to be done? The course 
appears to us obvious enough. We have 
brates, not men, to deal with, and we must 
adjust our penalties accordingly. It is 
foolish to treat a man who raises a hand in 
anger to any woman, as still sensible to shame 
—as still possessing something of the dignity 
of human nature ; but to recognize, in the 
monster who can strike his wife or his mother, 
anything but the lowest and most ferocious 
instincts, is an insult to the ordinary feelings 
of men. ‘To appeal to the moral sense of such 
beings is as idle as it would be to trust to the 
chivalry of Van Amburgh’s cageful of leopards. 
No—they are baser than the beasts of the 
field, and as beasts they must be treated. 
The appeal must be made tothe only sense 
they possess— the sense of physical pain. 
If their hearts cannot feel, their backs can. 
Retaliation, indeed, would be the fittest meas- 
ure of justice, but it would be toocruel. The 
law cannot deal blow for blow — it cannot 
break limb for limb —it cannot bray in a 
mortar the wretch that has pounded and 
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mutilated his faithful helpmate or his aged 
poe. But it can, and it must, lay on the 

h heavily. The terror of the torture will 
soon restrain those on whom all other means 
have failed. Let it not be said that this form 
of punishment is disgraceful to the age and 
country which inflicts it. Flogging is un- 
doubtedly degrading, and, except where men 
have forfeited all title to manhood, the use of 
such a punishment reflects shame on those 
who employ it. But what can degrade 
a woman-beater? What chastisement can 
brutalize the brute? When we find among us 
men whose acts prove them to be destitute, 
not merely of the better feelings of our nature, 
but even of the domestic instincts which 
animals obey, we are entitled and bound, in 
justice to their innocent and helpless victims, to 
put them out of the pale of humanity, and to 
proclaim, by our mode of dealing with them, 
that we regard them, not as men, but as mon- 
sters. 

We must plainly tell the laboring men of 
London that a foul blot stains their character. 
No doubt the cases of savage brutality which 
fill so large a part of our police reports, are, 
after all, comparatively rare exceptions to the 
general course of domestic life among the 
poor ; but those who do not themselves ill- 
treat their mothers and wives appear to wit- 
ness such outrages with supreme indifference, 
when pet ee by their neighbors. If we 
are wrong in ae, this conclusion from the 
mass of evidence before us, they can easily 
prove it—they have only to seize every 
scoundrel who assaults a woman, and drag 
him to the nearest magistrate or police office. 
Thus, and thus only, can they clear them- 
selves of the imputation which at this moment 
rests upon them. Ifthe men who live in Enoch- 
court had thus treated Mobbs the first time 
they saw him beat his wife, she would now 
have been living, for he would have thought 
twice before he struck heragain. The neigh- 
bors of such wretches owe it to themselves to 
put the law in force, were it only to mark 
their detestation of these atrocities; and if 
they are content to witness them in silent 
unconcern, they must not complain if they 
lie under the charge of countenancing them. 





In consequence of the organization of the fast 
trains on all the railways, the distances between 
the capitals of Europe are reduced as follows: 
— From Paris to Berlin, vid Brussels and Co- 
logne, forty-three hours ; from London to Berlin, 
forty-two hours ; from Berlin to Vienna, thirty- 
one hours ; from Berlin to St. Petersburg, 187 
hours ; from London to Munich, sixty-two hours 5 
from London to Vienna, vid Paris, Strasburg, 
Munich, and Salzburg, 119 hours. By means 
of the steamers on the Danube, the distance from 
Vienna to Constantinople is now effected in from 
six to eight days. 
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RAILROAD ROMANCE. 
August, 1853. 

From Portage, we came on by a single after- 
noon’s journey to Binghampton, and, reaching 
there at a late hour in the evening, found good 
accommodations at the American, which we left 
at an early hour the next morning, by the mail 
train for the eastward. Here we met friends 
who liad been travelling on other routes, so that 
our party formed quite a large group in the rear 
of the car, and when the interest in the scenery 
began to flag, we killed time by exchanging 
stories, as you well know our wont has been 
hitherto. But the best story of the day, by far, 
was that of B——, who vouches for its authen- 
ticity, and the truthfulness of the incidents. 
It occurred within two hundred miles of Albany, 
on one of the great railroad routes, and I may 
safely assure you of its credibility. I can best 
relate the story in the words of my friend, as 
follows :— 

**T was tired, half sick, and wanting some- 
thing to arouse me. The ride had been tedious, 
and I was ready for any change when the cars 
entered that beautiful valley on the banks of the 
M——., where a mountain gorge opens out sud- 
cenly on the plain near the station. 

‘Thad studied all the passengers, and found 
none to interest me. A group of children, sur- 
rounding their mother in the next seats to me, 
had attracted the chief part of my notice, and I 
had sought to trace in the mother’s face some in- 
dications of her character and thoughts, but in 
vain. She was a fine-locking person, of forty or 
forty-five, matronly and dignified, but with all 
the air of the city, and that expressionless look, 
void of interest and uninterested in any passing 
object, which characterizes the fashionable trav- 
eller. Occasionally she dipped into the pages of 
& novel ; sometimes drew out a diamond-studded 
watch of the most minute proportions; now 
looked at the mountains, and now at the seats in 
the cars, and now at the faces of the children, 
but always with the cold, expressionless gaze of 
the ‘high-bred lady.’ I had given her up for 
quite as unworth regarding as most of her class 
are usually, and had concluded to look outside the 
car fur amusement, when we brought up with a 
plunge and a jerk at the little station of —— for 
wood and water. Within a hundred feet of us, 
the mountain-gorge opened, and the sunshine 
stole down it with strange beauty. At this in- 
stant a man approached the window at which I 
sat, offering to sell fruit from his basket. 

**He was a tall man, with flowing hair and 
beard, originally jet black, but now streaked a 
very little with gray. His face was magnificent. 
I would have gone miles to look on such a coun- 
tenance. His forehead was high, broad, and 
white. A strange calm, even majestic, seemed to 
rest on it, and to rule his appearance. His eye 
was dark, keen, but not roving or restless, It 
appeared to repose wherever it fell. His lips 
Were carved with exceeding beauty and sweet- 
ness, and his complexion was unrivalled for 
whiteness, His beard, as I said, was long, flow- 
ing and elegant, of a dark black, but now chang- 
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ing here and there as a long white hair was seen 
gleaming among the masses of black. You have 
seen such faces in old paintings. I remember 
one like it, that I cannot now locate, but you 
may recognize it by my description. 

** It was strange to see such a man engaged in 
such a humble employment, and I bought a dozen 
articles in succession, to keep him before me 
while I looked at him. At length the lady I have 
mentioned beckoned him toward the window where 
she sat, and he left me, but I followed him with 
my eyes. As he approached her he lifted his 
basket, and she examined the fruit, but I saw a 
strange expression coming over his countenance. 
He gazed with unspeakable earnestness into her 
eyes, and at length I knew by his look that the 
gaze was returned, and I looked at her. A deep 
crimson was flushing over her face, the first sign 
of feeling I had yet seen on it. For a long while 
that gaze continued, he looked calmly, sadly, with 
unutterable mournfulness on her now lustrous 
eyes, and then he spoke, one single word, but in 
a voice of deep emotion, ‘Mary!’ and let his 
basket fall, the ripe fruit rolling along the plat- 
form, and under the wheels of the cars, and bow- 
ing his head low down he turned away and 
stalked up the gorge of the mountain. He did 
not once look back, nor turn, nor hesitate, but 
pursued his way with a swift, steady pace up the 
ravine and disappeared among the trees that 
overhung the stream. 

‘* Here was an incident worth tracing out. It 
was none of my business, to be sure, but what 
was I travelling for, if 1 was only to attend to my 
own business? [ had left my office for the sake of 
getting rid of my business, and having a finger in 
any that would amuse me without giving me care 
or responsibility. 

** I sprang from my seat as the engine whistled. 
The baggage was checked and would take care of 
itself. Iwas alone. So as the cars dashed west- 
ward out of the valley I was already following the 
footsteps of the stranger, up the gorge, which 
was so narrow that I knew there was no danger 
of missing him. 

** My determination was so sudden that I hal 
formed no plan of action, only resolving to know 
more of this curious incident and the actors in it. 
At length I emerged from the wood road, in a lit- 
tle open spot, surrounded by hills, with a beauti- 
ful southern exposure, which seemed to be a sort 
of small Eden. It was filled with fruit trees, and 
a luxuriant garden, and all the beauties and deli- 
cacies of a tasteful cotiage home. A small hut 
stood under the shadow of a few lofty trees, with 
a bubbling spring in the midst of the green grass 
before the door, The sky seemed to love that lit- 
tle spot, and bent over it all around and very 
near to it. The sun never penetrated those 
shades in summer, and the hills kept off the 
winds in winter. I paused to admire the beauty 
of the scene a moment, and then knocked at the 
door. A clear, distinct voice bade me enter, and I 
obeyed. 

** Seated in a large chair, with his elbow rest- 
ing on a rude table, and his eyes shaded by his 
hand, sat the strange fruit-dealer. The furniture 
was rude, but elegant in its rudeness. The walls 
were ornamented with paintings of startling force 
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and beauty. I was surprised, and, I confess it, 
embarrassed, but I was in for a story, and I sat 
down with some trifling phrase of civility. A few 
words sufficed to explam that I was a traveller, 
hunting scenery, accidentally led to that spot. 
But it was no go. He remembered me, and in 
five minutes he made me confess the truth, that I 
had seen the railroad incident, and wanted an 
explanation. 

** «Well, I like that,’ said he. ‘It was cool 
and bold, and I have not gotten over my love for 
adventure yet, though I am growing old and am 
a hermit and am called a fool. You have madea 
bold push for a story, and you shall have it. But 
sit down and eat first, for it is dinner-time here- 
abouts.’ 

_ “In five minutes we were at a table covered 
with fruits, bread, and milk, in abundance, and 
we dined heartily. When we had finished and he 
had made me light my cigar, he rose, crossed the 
room to a large chest, and took out from it a large- 
sized miniature case, or perhaps I should call it a 
small-sized cabinet picture. Placing it before me 
so that the light of the single window at my back 
fell on it with a beautiful effect, he bade me look 
well at it, before he commenced his story. It was 
the portrait of a young and beautiful woman, of 
noble appearance. It might have been a painter’s 
fancy of Helen, for she wore no dress of modern 
times. I was struck with the eyes, they were so 


full of life and frolic and gayety. After I had 
looked my fill he restored it to its place. 
***T loved her, and I lost her—that is my 


story, briefly and fully. The oldstory. She was 
the daughter of a wealthy house. I the poor art- 
ist. Month after month, year after year, I had 
grown rich in the outpouring sunshine of her 
eyes. I was admitted, favored, petted, and was 
it strange that I was fool enough to believe I was 
loved? There were times when I had reason to 
think so, But I will not blame her. I never 
have blamed her. She was good, noble, beautiful, 
but she was in, and she was of, the world, and 
schooled in all its lessons of what was proper and 
what was most desirable. It was not her fault 
that they made her soul so cold in a body so fit- 
ted to be loved. It was once different. In gay 
childhood, nay, in later years, she had a wealth 
of pure warm feeling in her heart, and sometimes 
it gushed out. But year after year it was re- 
pressed till she had command over it, and I some- 
times think it was best so. She never loved me. 
I thought she did, but I was wrong, and when 
the truth came in on me with blinding force it 
made me mad. That love had been my life. You 
lawyers, who deal in constant excitement, in the 
passions of other men, and all whose lives are 
among men, know nothing of the life of the artist. 
Solitary and alone from sunrise to sunset, he 
studies his own soul, and its treasured images. 
One exquisite scene, one beautiful thought, lives 
for years in his brain and is his mental food, un- 
til it is exhausted, or until another takes its 
place, and when that one is so beloved that he 
neither looks for nor desires another, then it be- 
comes a part of his soul, his very being. It 
lends color to his imaginations, it guides his pen- 
eil, it pervades his work. Go where he will, it is 
the same one fixed star before his soul, toward 
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which, like the needle, it turns with unerring, 
immutable affection. I have wondered whether 
any woman has thought of what it is to be loved 
by an artist. 

** «The change came. I will not tell you how, 
or when, or where. Enough that I looked once 
into her speaking face, once into her deep fathom. 
less eyes, and finding there the cold, calm gaze of 
complete worldly womanhood, I went out from 
her presence forever. I will not rehearse the pain 
that followed. Why, man, I had worshipped 
nothing for years and years except that growing, 
glorious beauty. The astrologer who had named 
a star and worshipped it night and morning for 
fourscore years, felt not half the sense of agony, 
when he saw it vanish out of heaven, that I then 
felt. And this was a separate feeling from 
wounded love. I kept all that by itself. The 
first great feeling was that I had lost my idol. 
And I wandered up and down the world, seeking 
another in vain. For years I was a roving artist, 
never approaching a city. At length I saw this 
glen, and I liked it. I bought this piece of ground 
for a trifle and built the hut. I live quietly and 
calmly, selling a little fruit in summer for the 
purchase of what I need in winter. 

*¢*The old idolatry has not been roused for 
thirty years or more. I have not painted in 
twenty years. I find this life better. Iam alone 
here. No one disturbs me. I never read. I 
seldom think, [I live, that is all. 

** © Sometimes I have dreamed. Not of late 
years, though. And she has come back to me in 
all the ravishing beauty of her girlhood. -Those 
dreams were more blessed than the reality, for in 
them she loved me. But, in truth, she never did, 
I have lived for thirty years, and since that part- 
ing, when she was radiant in cold, calm splendor 
as the moon in winter, and I crushed down to 
earth, I have not felt the clasp of her hand, 
looked into her face, nor heard of her existence or 
her fate till this day !’ 

** ¢So, that was she?’ 

** ¢ Yes, that was she. It was like a flash 
from heaven, that meeting her. I was so calm 
this morning. I walked so happily down the 
valley. I had no thought of this, and when [ 
raised my eyes and saw and knew her, [ thought 
at first that I would throw my arms around her, 
and call her mine! But the old look was there 
unchanged, —the same cold gaze of passionless 
worldliness ; and it chilled me as of old. It was 
hard to leave her then, and how hard now! But 
the end is approaching rapidly. Do you see this? 
(He pointed to his white complexion and the red 
cheek half covered by his beard.) The village 
doctor tells me it is consumption, and I am soon 
to be part and parcel of the ground I am treading 
on. Idid not wish this. I rather shrink from 
it now. But I have been looking about for a 
snug place to lie, when I go to the rest I needs 
must take, and I have found it. You have the 
story now,’ 

**T have given you as nearly as possible the 
words of the hermit,’’ continued B——, ‘‘ and 
have only omitted the details of his parting with 
the object of his love. I half suspect that she 
was @ coquette, but he most earnestly denied it, 
and did her all honor in his story. His paintings 
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and sketches were scattered around in much con- 
fusion, but they were evidently the work of a 
master hand. I begged only this sketch, a pen- 
cil drawing of Medea, which I think shows the 
features of the portrait he first exhibited. I have 
given you his story and you have mine. Such 
romances along railroads are not of every-day oc- 
currence.’’ : 

When B—— concluded his story, we were ap- 
proaching Middletown, in Orange County, near 
which station we are now resting for a couple of 


days. 
Faithfully, 





From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
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Every now and then something takes place 
which shows us that the conditions of society are 
not properly or permanently adjusted. We know 
indeed that permanent arrangements, when the 
circumstances around us are constantly shifting, 
areimpossible, and so the evidence of the fact does 
not cause any wonder ; but there is something 
connected with it which, if thought of, might 
cause some astonishment. There are no settled 
. means of adjusting the varying circumstances of 
classes to the constantly altering relations in 
which they stand to each other. Strikes, be it 


remembered, are industrial wars, and have hor- 
rors of their own scarcely surpassed by those of 
or ge warfare. 


If they do not actually shed 

lood, they waste life and the energies upon 
which life depends, they spread misery and sow 
suffering, they expend treasure, and they impede 
progress, They are wars in another form. They 
are full of animosities, hatreds, revenges, and 
sometimes of turbulence. We may call them 
civil wars, and we question if their results are 
much less melancholy than those of actual con- 
flict. The entrance of an invading army into 
England would scarcely produce more evils than 
a general strike of labor. What is remarkable, 
then, is, that for these civil wars there is no me- 
diation. A Peace Society, with its arbitration 
projects, is sadly wanted to prevent their oc- 
currence ; but many members of the Peace Soci- 
ety are belligerents in these industrial struggles. 
They will not let Russia go to war with Turkey, 
nor England with France, nor Austria with 
either, without suggestions of ‘ good offices,*’ 
but they see wars of classes, they even mingle in 
them, and not only do not proffer arbitration, 
but reject it when it is offered. They take their 
stand upon that world-old platform of Might. 
They are conducting their own business ; they 
are the best judges of what they ought to do; 
they will brook no interference; they will do 
what they can without reference to what others 
think they ought. These are not peace doctrines, 
but as those doctrines are applied to only one 
form of war, the inconsistency is not noticed. 
The law stands by and prevents either party 
from inflicting injuries on person, protecting, 
perhaps — so fur as can be gathered from the ob- 
seurities of its text and the uncertainty of its in- 
terpretation—the employers rather more than 
the employed. Possibly that is all law can, in 
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the present state of the world, do, An industrial 
peace and arbitration society to reconcile these 
differences is the desideratum. When congresses 
can produce amity between those who are in hab- 
its of daily intercourse, they may try their hand 
with jarring nations with some hope of success. 
If they cannot do that, how can they expect to 
influence Kaisers and Czars? What hope is 
there of peace till the combative propensities are 
stilled? And these industrial faction-fights are 
as sure tokens of their activity as the mustering 
of armies and: the gathering of fleets. Let the 
Peace Society think of these things, and look at 
the work they have close at hand. Peace, like 
charity, should begin at home. If it does not be- 
gin there, it is not likely tospread abroad. Far- 
off peaceful efforts are like efforts to christianize 
Timbuctoo, while we suffer our own alleys and 
back slums to relapse into worse than Paganism. 

Of the frequency of these strikes, we need not 


say anything to remind those who live in the 


world and read. the newspapers. Lately they 
have been almost every-day occurrences, showing 
that in this era of civilization our industrial rela- 
tions are more unsettled than ever. Let us see 
how many we can count up in the course of a few 
months. There was the great strike of the engi- 
neers, Which excited so much public agitation 
and discussion, a strike of the collier sailors, a 
strike of the shipwrights on the Tyne, a strike of 
the mill hands, a strike of the weavers and spin- 
ners, a strike of the boot and shoe makers, a 
strike of the carpenters and builders, a strike of 
the agricultural and dock iaborers, and a strike 
of the cabmen. All these and more might be enu- 
merated since the time of the Great Exhibition, 
which was to open an era of peace and industrial 
prosperity. They have cost in the aggregate 
more than the annexation of an Indian province 
or a Caffre war. A fight with Russia would be 
less expensive. The loss may be reckoned by 
millions, for property which might have been 
produced and was not, is as much lost as though 
it were first made and afterwards destroyed. 
Everybody has suffered and nobody has gained; 
manufacturers have sacrificed both capital and. 

rofits, laborers wages, and shopkeepers custom.. 

ublic and private charity has been called into 
play, and the aggregate wealth of the world has. 
been diminished. Possibly some lives have been: 
indirectly lost, and: certainly many have been. 
shortened by suffering. What could war do. 
worse than that? And still the quarrel is. mot’ 
settled. It may break out again to-morrow,,and 
there is no authority which can be appealed: to to 
stop it. 

We do not mean to enter largely into the-mo- 
rality of strikes. The question is one of political: 
economy, and political economy is governed! by. 
other than moral considerations, An eminent: 
writer on the subject has stated that political: 
economy has nothing to do with morality, He. 
does not mean to say by that, that it is. neoes-. 
sarily immoral, but simply that it is no more to. 
do with morality than mathematics and chemis- 
try. That oxygen and hydrogen combine in cer- 
tain proportions, and that each side of an equi- 
lateral triangle is of equal length, are facts-which 
do not belong to any system of ethics, and_political. 
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economy claims to depend on its own facts, and 
have its own rules. Many may point to an ob- 
vious difference between the application of fixed 
rules to insensible matter and to sentient beings, 
and maintain that morality should be an ingre- 
dient in all relations between man and man. 
Abstractedly they are right, but practically the 
world has not arrived at the point where it can 
appreciate the distinction. Commerce treats men 
as producing-machines, just as war regards them 
as destroying-machines, and commerce and war 
roll on without regard to individual happiness or 
misery. ‘* Rank and file’? or “ hands ’’ count 
for but little in comparison with victory or gain. 
Glory and Mammon alike occupy a larger space 
in the world’s eye than their instruments. A 
great moral and social change must take place 
before that is otherwise, and the day has not yet 
arrived for that. In the mean time we must deal 
with what is. This is what is. All the industry 
in the world is mainly carried on by two compet- 
ing classes: those who have the raw material on 
which industry exerts itself—those who are 
willing for wages to expend their labor upon the 
raw material. It is sheer folly to say that these 
are not competing classes, for they do compete. 
It is simple verbiage to allege that they have a 
common interest, for they each have individual 
interests, which act with greater power, leading 
them to struggle for antagonistic ends, It boots 
not to say that the classes are so merged into 
each other that it is impossible to separate them. 
They may blend at their edges, so that we cannot 


‘draw the exact boundary line, just as amphibious 
animals seem to form the link between denizens 
of the land and of the sea; yet the great masses 
of each are well defined. The one class gives pay 
‘for labor, the other gives labor for pay. There may 
be some who do both, but they are the excep- 


tions to the rule. Now both of these classes act 
‘upon-one maxim, and that maxim sets them at 
war with each other. It is the free-trade motto, 
— ‘* Buy in the cheapest, and sell in the dearest 
market.’’ Ifan employer can get a man to work 
for one shilling a day, he will not give two. Ifa 
man can sell his labor for a pound a week, he 
will not take fifteen shillings. That is the hinge 
of the whole wages question as it stands at pres- 
ent. It is one of ability to get, and power to 
wait, not of morality. The employer may be 
verging toward ruin; the employed will not work 
for him for ‘less than he can get elsewhere. The 
employed may be pinched and famine-stricken, his 
wife ragged, his home miserable, his children 
growing up into-vagrants, the employer will not 
give him more than another man without wife or 
family is ready:te do the same work for. Mo- 
rality has little or nothing to do with it. Some 
people may say‘this is cold-blooded : we answer it 
is political economy. We do not give it as opinion, 
we only recognize it as fact. We do not vouch 
for it as the highest wisdom, we only see that it 
is the world’s wisdom, such as it is— the rule 
. Of commercial conduct by which the mass of men 
are regulated. There it is, we must make the 
-best use of it before we can alter it, and we must 
view strikes in relation’to it. 

Is it wise for men‘to-strike? Let us ask an- 
-other question, Is it wise for men to strive to 
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better their condition? What does the world say 
to that? It answers with one voice, ‘* Yes.”? 
Then we must, we suppose, admit what cannot be 
controverted — it must be wise for men to strike 
if they can make the strike successful. That is the 
point to be considered — within, of course, certain 
limits. It would not, for example, be wise to force 
masters, under the pressure of contracts, to give 
such wages as would cripple trade ; that would be 
‘* killing the goose which lays the golden eggs ;”’ 
but short of that the employed are right to get all 
they can. The elements, however,which go tomake 
up a successful strike require grave consideration. 
If the supply of labor is greatly in excess of the de- 
mand for it, then strikes must fail. It is impossi- 
ble to persuade men who are asking for work at 
present prices to keep out when others reject the 
work unless at higher terms, Those who are out, 
it must be remembered, are trying to get what 
they can as well as those who are in. When the 
labor is of that kind which may be performed 
by machinery, then strikes are likely to fail, and 
by bringing steam into action permanently de- 
press the condition of the laborer. So, too, 
success cannot be predicted when a strike takes 
place in a trade which has its seasons during a 
temporary lull. Another cause of failure is when 
a large stock of the products of a particular kind 
of labor is stored up, and the immediate cess 
tion of work is not felt by the public. Another 
general cause of defeat is, that strikes take place 
at periods of general distress, precisely when the 
men have the least resources to sustain them. 
They are then the ebullitions of impatience at 
present suffering, not the movements of foro- 
thought forecasting the future ; and the employ- 
ers, having property to fall back on, can wait 
until the men are starved into submission. 
Passing from the general view of causes and 
effects, let us take some specific instances in order 
to illustrate our meaning. First, a glance at the 
great engineer strike. That was a strike which, 
we believe, stands almost alone when we consider 
its motives. It was not a strike for increase of 
wages, but to diminish the hours of work. The 
engineers did not want more pay for a day’s 
work, but they wanted to tax overtime, so that 
it should not be practised. Morally we believe 
they were right. There was a greater number of 
men than would suffice to do the work required 
to be done without overtime, and they wanted all 
to be moderately employed instead of some work- 
ing over hours, and others not working at all. 
But morality does not, as we said before, affect 
the question ; and the result proves that practi- 
cally they were wrong. The government of in- 
dustry is a despotism. Those who have the pow- 
er rule. There is nothing employers are more 
jealous of than their power. They would not sub- 
mit to be *‘ dictated to”’ in the management of 
‘* their own ’’ establishments, No matter wheth- 
er the language used was that of petition or of 
demand, any attempt to restrict the hours they 
thought proper to work they regarded as ‘* dicta- 
tion,’? and they would not be coerced.. Probably 
though this was the ostensible ground the manu- 
facturers took, they saw something behind. If by 
the abolition of overtime all the ‘* hands’? were 
employed, that would make a future strike more 
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successful, In addition to that, in order to do the 
same work in less time with more hands. they 
must augment their machinery, and that 
amounted to embarking more capital without an 
increase of profit. It was not only power that 
was at stake, it was profit also, and so the mas- 
ter engineers made a determined resistance. The 
men had a large fund of several thousand pounds, 
but then there were thousands depending on it, 
and the employers were very rich too. Besides, 
there was a large surplus of labor, indicated by 
the reason for asking for the discontinuance of 
overtime, and part of their work could be done 
by machinery. Little by little workmen who did 
not belong to the league came in, and steam was 

get to do its utmost, and after a prolonged con- 
test of many weeks the men had to go back to 
work at the old wages terms, and under more 
stringent conditions than before. They had ex- 
pended their whole fund, and more, for they had 
borrowed and burdened their society by a debt, 
they had sacrificed their wages, and inflicted a 
loss of many thousands on the manufacturers. 
That was all, unless we may reckon this contin- 
gent good result, that probably both parties were 
taught such a lesson as is likely to render strikes 
and causes for strikes less frequent for the fu- 
ture. 

One of the most remarkable features in this 
grand battle of classes was the appeal made to 
the great body of the public. While the employ- 
ers sternly repudiated all extraneous interference, 
the men appealed to the nation and to a sense of 
justice. This appeal was made as perhaps no 
appeal of the working-classes ever was before. It 
was urged with an ability and moderation which 
evinced a great advance of intelligence. The 
workers for wages showed that in point of intel- 
lect they were fully up to the level of the payers 
of wages. That, at least, must be conceded ; but 
the appellants stood on bad economical ground. 
The sense of justice in the public in such cases is 
weak — not strong enough, at all events, to lead 
to action. The public will interfere when its ac- 
commodation is lessened or it is inconvenienced 
or hurt, but not else. When the engineers struck, 
if Smith wanted to go to Gravesend, a steamboat 
Was ready—or to Birmingham, a locomotive was 
Waiting. Smith did not feel the strike. Why 
should he interfere? So, ifthe mill hands were 
all to strike to-morrow, Brown could buy a car- 
pet for his parlor, or Mrs. Green find a dress or 
a ribbon in the first shop she walked into. What, 
then, was a strike of operatives to them? If, in- 
deed, a strike of all the bakers were to happen, 
that would be a different affair. There is no 
store of the baker’s labor, That is a commodity 
only supplied from hand to mouth. If there were 
no rolls for breakfast, or bread to cut sandwiches 
for lunch, then Smith and Brown and Green 
would get up an outcry. They would write let- 
ters to the Times, and attend public meetings, 
and appeal to the legislature, and get the matter 
settled, if not justly, at all events somehow. In 
other cases it must just settle itself. 

The strike of the cabs is an example of that. 
Full as it is of ludicrous associations, there is 
food for some grave thought in it. Passing by 
bewildered commercial travellers, puzzling how 
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to get to the station with two carpet-bags and a 
box ; and ladies in silks and satins, broiling in 
unaccustomed walks, and resting on the seats of 
Waterloo Bridge ;. and trucks, wheelbarrows, and 
donkey-carts, called on to convey passengers and 
luggage ; and members of Parliament compelled 
to plod their weary way home at night, there is 
something in the cab-strike worth thinking of. 
It was a strike of capitalists and laborers, cab 
owners and cabmen, against an act of Parliament 
regulating their businesses and fixing their prices. 
Recollect these are the legislative days of ‘* un- 
limited competition.’? Fancy the indignation of 
the shopkeeper, if the two houses of Parliament 
and the queen ordered him to keep his shop in a 
certain condition, and abide by an arbitrary 
tariff for his prices. The traders would turn the 
world upside down at such an outrage. Well, if 
the principle of unlimited competition is to gov 

ern, there is no more reason why Bill Grub, the 
cabman, should be prevented making his own 
bargain than Mr. Tomkins, the grocer. The one 
sets the price he thinks proper on Congou — why 
not the other on a ride from Westminster to Bays- 
water? There is no theoretical reason, but there 
is a practical one. The public convenience and 
the public safety demand that the trade in pub- 
lic vehicles should be in some way regulated, for 
reasons which do not apply to other trades, and 
‘** the principle ’’ is quietly sunk. Up to a cer- 
tain point, cabby recognizes that fact, and sub- 
mits to it ; but when the reins are pulled too 
tight, or the whip is applied too freely, he will 
kick as well as his horse. So, when the new Act 
passed, London found itself in what somebody 
called ‘‘ a parenthesis of vehicularity.’’ 

The strike of the cabmen was not, in a national 
point of view, nearly so important an affair as 
that of the engineers ; their claims were advo- 
cated with less show of talent, but they succeeded 
much better. The reason is obvious. Cab-work 
only lasts while it is being done. You cannot 
save up cab-rides, and store them and keep them 
as you can silks or machinery. The lack of cabs 
was felt instantly, as the lack of loaves would be 
— felt, too, in its full force by those who make 
laws ; and the august legislative assembly, with 
most undignified haste and with anxious protes- 
tations, which very few believed, that it was not 
acting on compulsion, retraced some of its steps, 
and coaxed the knights of the whip back to their 
occupation. There is a moral in that which those 
who strike may study. 

We have spent so much space already on this 
article that we must stop without noticing sever- 
al important circumstances affecting strikes. The 
effect of emigration in particular deserves consid- 
eration, and we shall return to that at another 
opportunity. We have tried to show the footing 
upon which the question really stands — the foot- 
ing of power ; and we conclude with one remark, 
which may be useful at the present moment. The 
strikes of skilled labor are more formidable now 
than ever they were, and more likely to be suc- 
cessful. The strike of the dock men shows that 
there is a larger surplus than was supposed of 
unskilled labor available, and that those who 
have nothing but that to offer must wait for “ the: 
good time coming.’’ 
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From the Economist, 20th Aug. 
WRONGS AND ITALIAN DES- 
PERATION, 


Two publications have recently issued from 
the press which have a curious but undesigned 
connection with each other, and possess a 
peculiar interest for all who watch, as we do, 
with great concern the hopes and progress of 
European freedom ;—‘‘ Lorenzo Benoni,” or 
Passages from the Life of an Italian Liberal *— 
and Mazzini’s Address to the Italians, on the 
failure of the Milanese insurrection and the 
future conduct of ‘* the cause’’ in Italy. 

The former is the veracious autobiography 
of the early years of a young Italian patriot, 
a native of Genoa, who was obliged to fly from 
his country in consequence of the part he had 
taken in organizing a conspiracy against the 
existing government in the year 1851. Many 
of his friends were imprisoned ; many, like 
himself, became exiles self-banished for life ; 
others were sentenced to punishments of 
various degrees of severity; and his brother 

rished in a dungeon — it is said, by his own 

and. The writer is well known, and re- 
spected wherever known ; he was an intimate 
friend and an early associate of Mazzini, who 
figures largely in his pages, and who in fact 
first initiated him into the dangerous fascina- 
tions of secret plots. Every portion of his 
book bears the impress of fidelity and simple 
truth; and, even if we were not assured of 
the fact from independent sources, it would be 
impossible to doubt that we are here dealing 
with an authentic and unembellished narra- 
tive of Italian life and Italian despotism as 
"_ existed twenty years ago. 
he picture is Rrwats. enough. It is 
drawn with reference to the Sardinian States 
alone ; but it is equally true of every other 
part of Italy except Tuscany, where at that 
‘period its features were to be traced in a very 
mitigated shape. The benumbing, deadening, 
‘narrowing, barrenizing influence of a timid 
and jealous despotism is depicted in every 
line. All education was in the hands of the 
priests, and the priests either were the govern- 
ment, or were its willing and harmonious tools, 
Lorenzo Benoni belonged to the middle class ; 
he was a gentleman, but not a nobleman. 
.He was educated, like most of the youths of 
that day, in a public seminary, and afterwards 
at the University. He seems to have been 
-distinguished by unusual diligence and talent. 
The teaching does not seem to have been bad 
-of its kind, though narrow in its scope, and 
carefully watched in its effects. The youn, 
men were nourished, as ours are, upon Gree 
-and Roman classics; were taught to admire 
Brutus and to hate Cesar, to repeat republi- 
can sentiments and to imbibe heroic thoughts. 


* Republished by Redfield, New York. 
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But if it appeared, as they grew older and 
more reflective, that their characters had re- 
ceived any bias in favor of liberty from these 
exciting histories, or if they manifested any 
disposition to apply to modern days the les- 
sons they had learned from ancient worthies, 
they instantly became marked men. Their 
studies were impeded by difficult and em- 
barrassing formalities; they were excluded 
from the University on the most trivial pre- 
texts; they were compelled to —_ certifi- 
cates from their priests of the due performance 
of religious duties before they were allowed to 
continue their lay or professional studies ; 
and every measure was devised to crush and 
intimidate the young and aspiring spirit. 
They were the slaves not only of the priests, 
the professors, and the proctors, but of the 
lowest agents of the police. 

But perhaps the saddest feature of the book 
is the indescribable impression it gives of the 
stagnation of life, society, and thought, which 

revailed at that time in Piedmont, and which 
as prevailed nearly ever since in every part 
of that fine but most miserable peninsula. 
There was little commerce, little litigation, 
little medicine. In no profession was there 
an opening for men of energy —a career for 
men of ambition. Those who entered the 
army had a maintenance — but nothing more. 
They had nothing to do, and wasted away life 
at ball-rooms, theatres, and cafes. Those who 
embraced the medical profession had nothing 
to do; that line was already overstocked, an 
no patients could be procured ;— so they, too, 
wasted away life, smoking, reading, and 
talking. Those who became lawyers could 
get no business; lawyers were many ; liti- 
gants were few, and, whet was more fatal 
still, were poor. So the young advocates, 
too, killed time as they could, in small knots 
and coteries of friends at the casino, in the 
streets, and with the never-failing resource of 
acigar. For literature there was no encour- 
agement and few rewards; for if it soared 
above the meanest mediocrity it became sus- 
pected and dangerous, and was far more likely 
to lead to a loathsome dungeon than to a 
laurel crown, A universal and compelled 
idleness seemed to be the law of the land ; a 
life of uselessness and frivolity was enforced 
upon every one. The worthless fell easily 
into the dull routine, and dreamed or slum- 
bered or trifled life away; the noble and 
high-minded rebelled against the wretched 
and objectless existence, and became secret 
or avowed conspirators. The young were un- 
happy and discontented, till years had made 
them hopeless and apathetic ; then they ac- 
cepted their fate, gave up all expectations and 
effort, married and gave birth to children 
destined to the same unworthy and unsatis- 
factory career. 
Can we wonder that a government insane 
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enough thus, as it were, to drive the ris- 
ing generation into conspiracy and rebellion 
by laboriously cutting off from them every 
other channel for their energies, should have 
been the object of perpetual plots? Can we 
wonder at the fierce and implacable hatred it 
created in the minds of men who felt that 
they were born for better things— that life 
under such conditions was scarcely worth 
having — and that a government which thus 
killed, or crushed, or reduced to the inaction 
of despair whatever was good, and noble, and 
capable within their souls, was a public 
nuisance —an enemy of the human race! 
Can we avoid perceiving that it was precisely 
the best, the purest, the most aspiring, who 
would be most sure, under such a rule, to be 
found in the ranks of the conspirators! And 
can we help entertaining a sentiment of deep 
ee for men, who, in such a climate, 
under such a sun, with a life of indolent and 
sensual pleasure within their reach, with the 
dolce far niente forced upon them — inculcated 
as a duty — compelled as a necessity — could 
yet turn away from the opera, the gaming- 
table, and the corso — from the convivial board 
and the midnight orgy—and say, ‘“ No! 
life was not given us to be so wasted, and we 
will nor so waste it ;—life has higher objects, 
more solemn obligations, more imperious calls ; 
— life so stagnant, so drawling, so slavish, 
is a gift we do not care to keep; and if we 
cannot bring about a better state of things, 
we may at least as well perish in the attempt 
to do so?” 

These considerations will go far to explain a 
peculiarity with which none who have had 
much to do with rebels and exiles can fail 
to have been struck, viz., the high tone of 
character which distinguishes the unfortunate 
Italian patriots from those of nearly every 
other country. We have seen and known 
many of every class and shade of opinion, and 
from every part of Italy, and little as our 
sympathies go with revolutionists in general, 
we can bear honorable testimony to the lofty 
morale and the fine intellect which is the 
usual characteristic of the men of whom we 
speak. They are for the most part earnest, 
elevated, and sincere — often unaffectedly re- 
ligious — and with a mixture of stoicism and 
tenderness which is especially attractive. 
They are not noisy demagogues. They are 
not disappointed intriguers. They are not 
mauvais sujets who would dishonor any cause 
which they embraced. They are rarely even 
turbulent and vapid declaimers. On the con- 
trary, they are often men of excellent educa- 
tion, of deep reading, of statesmanlike capac- 
ity, of most instructive and elevating con- 
versation, and of singular beauty, fidelity, 
and strength in their domesti¢ affections — 
the whole tinged with that pathetic and 
indescribable sadness inseparable from noble 
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minds in a world and an age like this. Such 
was Pisa, whom we knew and who died in 
Greece. Such we believe is Manin, the ex- 
Dictator of Venice. Such are Poerio and 
Settembrini, two of the principal victims of 
the Neapolitan barbarian. Such is Ruffini, 
the author of the volume before us. And 
such, by the universal admission of both 
enemies and friends, is Mazzini, of whom, 
under the name of Fantasio, a very truthful 
likeness is here drawn. Of this remarkable 
man we have spoken more than once with 
the most unreserved freedom and severity, 
and we are about to doso again ;—we are, 
therefore, glad of the opportunity of statin 
our conviction that — mistaken, fanatical, an 
mischievous as we consider him to have been 
— Europe holds few men of finer intellect, of 
more pure and spotless moral character, or of 
a richer, tenderer, and more genial nature. 
Of much that we see in him to blame and de- 
plore, the pony ot = J of ‘Lorenzo Be- 
noni” affords an explanation. We see the 
despicable, fatal, grinding nature of the des- 
— which irritated him and drove hin 
orth ; we see his most intimate friends ex- 
iled, imprisoned, or put to death by the Pied- 
montese monarch —and we cannot wonder 
that his distrust and detestation of that Royal 
House, changed and constitutional as it has 
since become, should be insurmountable : we 
see the nature of the man — stern, resolute, 
concentrated, and pertinacious—and we 
cease to be surprised that love of ‘* the people” 
and hatred of the Austrians should have 
blinded him to the defects of the one and the 
strength of the other. 

But we do not the less grieve over and cor- 
demn the language and sentiments of the 
address which Mazzini* has just put forth. 
He writes like a man whose patience is ex- 
hausted, and who has been rendered desperate 
instead of cautious by repeated duilare. 
He proclaims the dissolution of the National 
Committee for the promotion of Italian unity 
and liberation. He reproaches with some 
bitterness those of his fellow-patriots who 
hung back in February last, as not deeming 
the movement then wise or timely. He 
separates himself formally and finally from 
all those friends with whom he has hitherto 
acted, but who differ from him now as to the 
mode and the time of action. He abjures all 
hopes arising from the gradual education of 
the people, or the slow and problematical 
spread of Piedmontese institutions to other 
States. He calls upon his countrymen to 
form ‘a party of action,” to strike with 
whatever weapons may be in their hands, and 
no longer to wait for the chances of a Euro- 
pean war or the hope of foreign aid. Altc- 
gether this address appears to us the least 
sensible and reputable document that has ever 
proceeded from Mazzini’s pen. Itis, in effect, 
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a refusal to join with any who will not take 
him as their leader, adopt his creed, strike at 
lis time. His past failures and defeats do 
not seem ever to have suggested to him the 
possibility that Ae may be wrong and others 
may be right. Neither experience nor reflec- 
tion have taught him to suspect that those 
who lvok to gradual amelioration, or to happy 
accident, or to foreign aid, and not to repub- 
lican insurrections, fur the redemption of Italy, 
may be as stanch patriots and perhaps wiser 
statesmen than himself, And, what is still 
more remarkable and deplorable, he never 
seems to think that men who are engaged, 
along with him, in a project where life and 
liberty and all that makes either valuable are 
at stuke, may well be allowed to exercise 
their own judgment as to the moment and the 
manner in which they will jeopardize these 
precious treasures. We do not readily bind 
ourselves to obey the dictates of others, 
where a mistake on their part may bring us 
to the scaffold. 

But the point to which we would now call 
attention is this. It is singular that in 
oe g this autobiography of his friend, 
Mazzini should not have been forcibly struck 
with the contrast between Piedmont then and 
Piedmont now, and should not have asked 
himself the question whose course of policy 
has brought about this blessed change — his 
own, or that of his rival patriots. Twenty years 
ago, Piedmont was such as we have described 
it, languishing under a stupid and a leaden 
despotism —the press fettered, literature 
proscribed, liberty at the mercy of ever 
gendarme and of every official, the very so 
of men crushed out of them. Now, Piedmont 
has a constitutional monarch and parliament- 
ary government; law is everywhere - 
mount ; commerce is reviving; life is being 
infused into every grade of society ; the priest- 
hood is shackled, and the press is free; 
Mazzini’s own city of Genoa is, in nearly all 

ints, in Se ge of as much individual 
iberty as Brussels or Genoa. If all Italy 
were like the Sardinian kingdom, what more 
could Mazzini desire? And what has made 
the Sardinian kingdom thus free, thus envi- 
able, thus the reverse of what it was! Is it 
the work of the Republican Party — of the 
devotees of a National Italian Association ? 
No! it is the work of those very men with 
whom Mazzini has never yet cordially acted ; 
whom he has always mistrusted ; from whom 
he has always stood superciliously aloof; 
whose action (we are bound to say, and we 
say it with grief) he has often crippled; and 
from whom he now ostentatiously and bit- 
terly separates himself ;— it is the work of 
the Moderate Constitutionalists of Italy. 
Azeglio, the chief and organ of one party, can 
point to the establishment and consolidation 
of one free and self-governing State in Italy as 
their achievement ; Mazzini, the chief organ 
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of the other party, can point only to the Mi- 
lanese insurrection of 1848, to the defence of 
Rome, to the struggle of Venice — all glorious 
and gallant indeed, but all unsuccessful — and 
to the abortive disturbance of February last 
— which was neither glorious nor gallant, 
Once more; let him compare Genoa, as he 
remembers it in 1830, with Genoa as he 
knows it to be in 1853, and consider whether 
there may not— must not—be some ele- 
ments of good and strength in principles and 
policy which can have wrought so magnificent 
and encouraging a contrast. 
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Mr. Layarp, in a recent speech is 
British House of Commons, said — 

‘¢ The spirit of inquiry and independence has 
sprung up among the Greeks, and this, to- 
gether with their commercial intercourse 
with the Free States of Europe, has greatly 
alarmed the Russian government. There was 
another cause, and one, perhaps, little imagined 
in this country, viz., the spread of the Protest- 
ant faith among the Christians of the East. 

‘‘Tt may be unknown to the house that, 
mainly through the influence and teaching of 
the American missionaries, scarcely a consid- 
erable town exists in Turkey, in which there 
is not the nucleus of a Protestant community. 
The new converts were at first, as usual, su 
jected to trials and persecutions — not, be it 
remembered, from the Turkish government, 
but from the heads of the churches to which 
they originally belonged. Lord Stratford and 
Lord Cowley at length obtained firmans of 
protection for the new sect, which was recog- 
nized by the Porte as one of the religious sects 
of ag empire, and received privileges accord- 
ingly. 

ee The spirit of religious inquiry has ex- 
tended from the Armenians, among whom it 
first principally took root, to the Greeks, and, 
in some instances, whole villages have em- 
braced the reformed faith. The Greek clergy, 
backed by the Russian mission, have done all 
in their power to check this movement ; and, 
when persecution was no longer available, 
Prince Menschikoff appeared at Constantino- 
ple. He would not trouble the house with all 
the communications which ed between 
the Russian embassador and the Turkish min- 
ister, but he would merely mention that the 
note delivered on the day of his departure, in 
which he made ao distinction between the 
purely spiritual rights of the Orthodox East- 
ern Church and the other rights, privileges, 
and immunities of the clergy, contained the 
whole gist of the question. "elhe great end of 


the 


Russia has been to crush the spirit of religious 
and political independence which has mani- 
fested itself of late years among the Christian 
subjects of the Porte, and in this she has 
almost, if not entirely, succeeded.” 











WHAT IS COAL? 


__ From Chambers’ Journal. 
WHAT IS COAL? 


No one would imagine beforehand that 
there could be any difficulty in telling what is 
coal, When one comes, however, to try for 
either a scientific or legal definition, he finds 
it is not at all easy to tell what coal is. There 
was, not long ago, a keen litigation in Canada, 
turning entirely on the question, ‘‘ What is 
coalt” and there has lately been a similar 
case in Svotland, where many lawyers and men 
of science were engaged, and several thousand 

unds of expense incurred. In the latter 
instance, a company had leased a track of 
ground for ‘ coal, ironstone, iron, limestone, 
and fire-clay, but not copper or other miner- 
als.” They contemplated making something 
tolerable out of a certain stratum of what is 
called gas-coal, which was believed to be there, 
because it abounded in the neighboring 
grounds. They did find this mineral in large 
quantity, and for some time they worked it at 
a good profit ; but now the proprietor comes 
in and says, this mineral is not coal, and 
therefore not included in the lease. It must 
be the subject of a separate bargain. In a 
jury-trial on the question, which lasted for a 
week, a cohort of geologists, mineralogists, and 
chemists, gave conflicting testimony on the 
point. That the stuff was a bituminous clay, 
and not coal, was testified by Professor Ansted. 
Professor Brande, on chemical data, said it was 
*¢ not coal ;’? Professor Anderson, that it was a 
** black carbonaceous mineral ;’? Mr. Milne 
Home, that it was “a bituminous clay, and 
not coal.’’ Professor Chapman, finding no 
organic structure in it, thought it not coal. 
Mr. Hugh Miller found it had an earthy in- 
stead of a carbonaceous base, and was only an 
‘* inflammable shale.”” Two other geologists 
and three chemists denied its being coal ; 
while several microscopists found it equall 
wanting in the true characters of that mineral. 
On the other hand, Professor Fleming consid- 
ered it a ‘‘ cannell coal.’’ Professor Ramsay, 
Mr. Jukes, and Mr. Charles Maclaren, all of 
them eminent geologists, regarded the stuff as 
having the pe characters of coal ; and 
ten chemists of high character supported the 
same view. So at a discrepancy gave 
much surprise to fite public, who never feel 
comfortable unless they get a decisive pro- 
nouncement on any subject interesting to them. 
Many felt it no small — to the lurking 
suspicion which possesses them — that science 
is “‘ all humbug.” They seemed to be rather 
pleased when the judge put aside all the phil- 
osophical testimony, and recommended the 
jury to decide according to their sense of what 
would be regarded as coal in a mercantile 
transaction, and when the jury consequently 
gave a verdict in favor of the leaseholders. 
There would have been less discredit to 
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science and its professors from this trial, if the 
grammatical aspect of the question had been 
considered as well as the scientific. It was 
rimarily a question of definition. The word 
1s used twenty-four times in the Bible, where 
it must mean simply wood, for mineral coal 
was not known to the ancients. This shows 
how wide and vague may be the meaning 
legitimately attachable to the word. It there- 
fore appears to us that the witnesses for the 
plaintiff made a great mistake in laying down 
to themselves a certain limited definition of 
coal, for which there was no sort of authority, 
and which could only be received as an arbi- 
trary judgment or whim of their own minds. 
In saying that coal, to be really coal, must be 
com of vegetable matter of which the or- 
ganic structure can be seen, or which leaves 
a certain quantity of coke, was to advance a 
proposition utterly incapable of proof, and 
therefore to put themselves into a painfully 
false position. The common sense of the pub- 
lic will see, that to be clever in microscopic 
observations, or in telling the effects of certain 
chemical changes, is not to possess a reasoning 
mind or a sound judgment. Ordinary men 
will also be somewhat startled to find that 
men of science can pronounce so differently 
even on the facts of such a case — some alleg- 
ing, for instance, that there was no trace of 
organic matter, while others asserted there 
was. Where, they will be ready to ask, is 
the use of science, when, instead of illuminat- 
ing us on an obscure and difficult subject, it 
on q adds to our perplexity ? 
he only defence they can bring forward is 
a candid admission that science is as yet in 
its infancy, and its cultivators liable to great 
errors, though continually pe forward to 
clearer ground. On the other hand, it will be 
replied, and replied fairly, they ought not to 
dogmatize. 





Tuyme was amongst the Greeks the emblem 
of activity (because it grows on the tops of 
steeps, as though it had climbed thither), and 
they applied it in ointments to the knee and 
the neck, to invigorate those parts. Its Latin 
name, ¢hymus, is derived from the nearly sim- 
ilar Greek word signifying courage, strength. 
The woody and fragrant sprigs of the herb were 
burned in the temples as incense. In a Greek 
ry of Dioscorides, he calls it ‘“ the 
Muses’ pungent thyme. ’’ Partridges, storks, 
and wood-pigeons eat it to heal any wounds 
they may happen to receive ; and the tortoise is 
said to make use of it as a preservative from 
the bite of the serpent. With bees the tiny 
— blossoms are especial favorites. ‘The 

oney of Mount Hybla is said to have owed 
its high — to the wild thyme growing 
there in abundance, 
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From the Times. 
TIE CHURCH OF ROME. 


Toe measures which have marked the 
Papacy of Pivs IX. in ecclesiastical affairs, 
a especially in the relations of the Church 
of Rome with Protestant States, have materi- 
ally altered the views which were gaining 
strength in the preceding portion of this cen- 
tury among the most tolerant and enlightened 
governments of Europe. The idea of a sys- 
tematic conspiracy organized at Rome and 
carried on by the Jesuits to regain the ascend- 
ency of the Romish Church in the countries 
which had seceded from her pale was regarded 
as a bugbear ; and, after a long contest, these 
Protestant societies consented to admit their 
Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen to a per- 
fect equality of civil rights and of political 
power. They acted wisely, inasmuch as they 

aid a fearless homage to the principles of 
Fiberty and toleration, which are inseparably 
allied to their faith; but they were mistaken 
in supposing that the Roman Catholic church 
would ever receive these, or any other conces- 
sions, in the spirit in which they were made. 
On the contrary, this equal power and this 
unrestricted freedom have been used to carry 
on the contest against Protestant institutions 
and the Protestant faith with greater activity 
and advantage, and the conciliatory measures 
which were intended to be a pledge of peace, 
by relieving the Catholics from all their dis- 
abilities, have only furnished them with fresh 
weapons of controversy and increased means 
of aggression. During the reign of the pres- 
ent Pope, in spite of the absolute dependence 
of his temporal government on a foreign 
army, the utmost use has been made of his 
spiritual prerogatives, and the world has once 
more been fairly told that what the Church 
of Rome wants is not toleration and equal 
rights, but war, —_— to ascendency and 
domination, crowned at last by intolerance of 
any other creed. We may regret the revival 
of the passions and divisions which these con- 
troversies excite, but the Protestant Church 
has certainly no motive to decline such a 
challenge, and, on the contrary, wherever the 
two principles are —_ measured against one 
pov wo we are confident of the result. It 
is not our province to enter upon the subject 
of theological controversy, and we leave that 
part of the subject to the hands of another 
profession ; but there are some political con- 
siderations involved in it which are not out 
of place even here. The natural consequence 
of these attacks on the Protestant churches 
has been to give them a stronger sense of their 
inter-depencence, a stronger desire of union, 
and in particular to place the Church of Eng- 
Jand in a more conspicuous and commanding 
position, as the most powerful, the most ener- 
getic, and the most wealthy of Protestant 
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ecclesiastical bodies. An interesting instance 
of this kind occurred the other day at Geneva. 
Ever since the peace of 1815, when Geneva 
began to be frequented by the English, the 
service of our church has been regularly per- 
formed in the chapel of the city hospital, 
which was gratuitously lent for that purpose 
by the government. Within the last few 
months a small but suitable English Gothic 
church has been erected by private subscrip- 
tion, the government of Geneva having very 
liberally presented the English eee 
with a site worth some hundreds of pounds. . 
This church is now finished, and it was con- 
secrated the other day by the Bishop of Win- 
chester, who had gone to Switzerland for the 
purpose. So far it wasa mere act of good 
will to a certain number of English residents 
and travellers abroad, But it is worthy of 
remark that the population of Geneva took a 
very warm interest in this ceremony. They 
appear to have felt that an offset from the 
national church of England within their walls 
was an additional ally of their own faith, 
and an additional pledge of the relations that 
have subsisted between the reformed churches 
for three hundred years. Through all the 
vicissitudes of that long period the little com- 
monwealth of Geneva Sill traces an unbroken 
descent from the institutions of the Reforma- 
tion, which secured its independence, and 
gave it an influence in the world which it 
owed to no political causes. In 1815 the 
uniform Protestant character of the place was 
destroyed by the addition of a small territory 
containing some Roman Catholic villages. 
They were placed on a footing of perfect equal- 
ity with the Protestants, but they have not 
scrupled to use the privileges thus acquired to 
the injury of the national church. Indeed, 
the overthrow of Protestantism in Geneva, 
and the restoration of the churches in which 
Calvin taught to the ritual of the Church of 
Rome, haye never ceased to be very favorite 
objects with the Roman clergy. The siege 
has been pressed with great perseverance and 
vigor. The Catholics have even allied them- 
selves to the extreme democratic faction in the 
city ; and, as they have rendered their sup- 
port essential to the government founded by a 
revolution, they avow their hopes that they 
shall ere long turn the omnipotence of the 
majority in their favor. This state of things 
has led to the formation of a society for the 
Defence of Protestant Interests in Geneva, 
and we have received an address, which we 
publish in another place, setting forth the 
objects of this association. It bears the names 
of several men of high character and enlight- 
ened =. who will, no doubt, redeem 
the pledge they have given to exert themselves 


in defence of their own church, while they 
claim some marks of sympathy and support 
‘from abroad. The Dutch Protestants, who 
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have recently testified so loudly their indig- 
nation at the aggression which the Pope has 
repeated on their country, after having first 
tried its effzcts on England, have conveyed to 
Switzerland their warm concurrence in meas- 
ures calculated to establish a closer union 
and greater facilities of communication be- 
tween the Reformed churches; and, as was 
recently shown in the case of the Madiai, the 
present times require that means should exist 
not only fur the extension of* our common 
belief, but even for resistance to obsolete per- 
secutions. That “ active solicitude ’? which 
the Emperor of Russia is allowed to express 
for the welfare of the Greek Church in the 
East is what this country is well entitled to 
feel for Protestant interests abroad. Wherever 
they exist they form one of the strongest ties 
between foreign states and this country. They 
belong to our earliest diplomatic traditions ; 
the continental influence of England, as 
founded by Elizabeth and fortified by William 
II[., was essentially based on the protection 
of the Protestant States, when commonwealths 
as small as that of Holland and of Switzer- 
land did successfully maintain their existence 
against the strength and bigotry of Spain, 
Savoy, and France. At the present day these 
traditions are the more remembered, since the 
greater lights of public liberty in most of the 
continental states have gone out; but the 
good old cause of Protestant interests in Eu- 
rope will not want aid in its struggles, or an 
— in its defeats, as long as the people 
of England are true to the faith and spirit of 
their forefathers, from which neither the fol- 
lies of fashion nor the insolence of bigotry 
have yet led them astray. 





From the Times, 30th Aug. 
THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. 


Tue Chinese revolution is in all respects the 
greatest revolution the word has yet seen. In 
mere magnitude it comprises a — 
equal to that of all Europe and all America 
put together. It unites the chief features of 
all the great changes that stand out in the 
history of the world. As a destruction of 
temples, and idols, and a total change of 
religion, it recalls to us the early ages of the 
Christian church, and those later times when 
the northern nations embraced Christianity in 
masses. As the extermination of a ple, 
it compares with the great conflicts of races, 
the irruptions, fasions, expulsions, and returns 
that occupy the earliest pages of authentic 
history, and resumed their prominence on the 
decline and fall of Rome. As a total change 
of system, and an opening of China to for- 
eigners, it so far does in a day the usuall 
slow work of modern civilization. This 
mighty change has come so fast on us that 
we have not yet realized its consequences, So 
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great is the distance of China, and so small 
the sympathy between it and the rest of the 
world, that the Emperor of China ranks in 
figure of speech with his alleged brother the 
moon, as a being who knows nothing, and of 
whom nothing is known in this our own 
sphere, and with whom we have no imagina- 
ble concern. In a moment that wall is thrown 
down, that gulf is filled up, and that veil is 
rent asunder. China has hitherto been the 
very type of all that is unchangeable, formal, 
and slavish ; all of a sudden it not only yields, 
but absolutely falls to pieces at a foreign im- 
pulse. But the most marvellous feature of 
this revolution remains. The means are ut- 
terly insignificant. The chief agent appears 
to be a person who has received some instruc- 
tion from a missionary, and whose conduct or 
apparent motives were such that the mission- 
ary refused to baptize him. In fact, he 
seemed to be a mere charlatan. On com- 
paring his success with the failure of another 
pretender nearer home, it certainly occurs to 
us that Mr. Provis has mistaken his sphere, 
and that if he had made a dash for the throne 
of China he might have succeeded. The 
huge balloon has collapsed at the prick of a 
needle. There is an old saying that every- 
thing has a handle, if we only knew where to 
find it. For ages it has been the complaint 
of the civilized world that China had no 
handle. We could not get at it, or into it, or 
do anything with it. The result shows that 
there was a way, nevertheless, for somebody 
has found it. He has pronounced ‘* Open 
Sesame,’’ and the everlasting hinges begin to 
creak, the huge gates begin to turn, the deep 
recesses of ancient empire are opened to light ; 
we enter, and China becomes part of the 
world, 

Why, in a couple of years we shall all be 
going to China. ‘The last mail left Hongkong 
on the 10th of July, and arrived here on the 
27th of August, doing it in 48 days; and 
there is every prospect of the time being 
much shortened. People are tired of Europe, 
now that it is rail-roaded, handbooked, and 
‘opened up,’’ as the phrase is, to its very 
backbone. Moscow has been burnt; Peters- 
burg is a city of arsenals and palaces; Con- 
stantinople, we have been lately told, is a 
city of wooden boxes; Athens is a bad 
Herne Bay; Germany has been so often 
scoured out by its thirty years’ wars, and its 
seven years’ wars, that its cities have nothing 
to show; Berlin is a poor imitation of Paris ; 
Munich is in pieces, fresh painted, and not 
yet put together; Paris everybody has seen 
over and over again; and these are the best 
— the rest are nowhere. But there is some- 
thing new in China — something genuine and 
undiscovered. It is undoubtedly great, an- 
cient, curious, and original. So in a couple 
of years we shall all be running to the Chinese 
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Consulate in Leadenhall-street or Bucklers- 
bury to get our Foreign-Office passport viséd 
by a gentleman with small eyes, high-cheek 
bones, and yellow skin, but without a tail, 
and dressed like everybody else in the city. 
Those who don’t wish to be the pioneers of 
the grand stream of British tourists may wait 
another twelyemonth, and Mr. Murray will 
have by that time a Handbook of China, or 
rhaps Northern China with Japan, and 
al China with the Indian Archipel 
A column of indomitable John Bulls, with 
their carpet-bags, and in that unmistakable 
costume which denotes the nation all over the 
world, will force its way up all the rivers, 
oyer all the mountains, and along all the 
canals, till the great wall of China is sur- 
mounted by English ladies’-maids and Eng- 
lish parasols. What splendid hotels we shall 
have at Pekin, and what incessant jokes at the 
exploded peculiarities of Celestial cookery ! 
In a few years every lad of twenty will have 
**done”’ China, and will have his budget of 
stories of Chinese couriers, commissionaires, 
cabs, and custom-houses. What letters shall 
we have complaining of hotel charges and im- 
positions on travellers, for John Chinaman is 
a bit of a rogue, and so like the majority of 
Christians that it is wonderful why he is not 
one of them! In ten years’ time we shall 
know much more of China than we now know 
of Russia, or shall know within fifty years. 
Then what a country for railways, canals, 
gas companies, water companies, and all sorts 
of investments! The Chinese pay most ad- 
mirably. The effort of discharging the opium 
ransom has contributed to the present revolu- 
tion by the exhaustion of the treasury. The 
people have always been ready to adopt what- 
ever improvements the jealousy of their Tar- 
tar ruler permitted them to import; and it 
appears, on the authority of Jesuit and other 
writers two hundred years ago, that aversion 
to change is not an original element of the 
Chinese character. We shall have steamers 
without end on the great rivers before long, 
with Chinese engineers and with Chinese 
engines. The amount of internal travelling 
in China is such, that we are assured by those 
who have managed to penetrate into the in- 
terior that there are continuous streams of 
travellers on horse, on foot, and on litters, 
from Canton to the great wall, some fifteen 
hundred miles ; —in many parts so crowded 
as to impede one another, and even in the 
mountain passes so numerous as to leave no 
traveller out of sight of others before and 
behind. Among these are long lines of mer- 
chandise. What a case of railway traffic! 
Our children may see China as much a net- 
work of railways as England itself. This is 
not mere speculation on the possible conse- 
quences of change, for it is evident that the 
successful insurgents are as disposed to invoke 


the aid of progress and civilization as defensive 
auxiliaries against the tyrannical bigotry of 
the Mantchoos, as the latter were always dis- 
posed to rely on the fixedness of their institu- 
tions, It is felt that the most effectual way to 
seal the exclusion of the Tartars, and prevent 
them ever getting head again in China, is to 
revolutionize the country as much as possible, 
and as far as is consistent with a strict moral 
code. That our new relations with China 


.| will be without trouble we do not imagine, 


for the religion of the conquerors is one which 
we cannot claim as identical with our own; 
but, at all events, a very injurious and un- 
natural state of things is removed; the 
Chinese population is no lopger imprisoned 
within its walls and shores, and we shall now 
no longer be stopped at the threshold of the 
empire. 





A Poon Crerer.— ‘Long time ago,’’ in 
New England, dwelt a lady equally renowned 
for piety, credulity, and courage. As she was 
in the habit of returning from meeting unattended, 
some wild fellows formed a project for frighten- 
ing her, and furnishing themselves with a little 
pleasant amusement. One arrayed in black, 
crowned with a pair of horns, and armed with 
pitchfork, placed himself behind a tree and 
awaited her coming. His companions were con- 
cealed at hand to watch the mischief, and par- 
ticipate in the fun. At last came the unsuspect- 
ing victim leisurely along— meditating, no 
doubt, on the discourse to which she had been 
listening. Out sprang his satanic majesty pro 
tem., and confronted her. ‘* Why, who be you?’’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘I’m the devil!’’ exclaimed 
the rogue in a hollow voice. ‘* Well,’’ said she, 
in a pitying tone — not doubting, mind you the 
gentleman’s word —‘*‘ you’re a poor creter !"’ 
and quietly went her way. We call that true 
courage, or perhaps more properly true faith. 
** With a conscience void of offence,’’ she knew 
that she had nothing to fear ; that she was, in 
truth, a mate for his betters. — American Cou- 
rier quoted by Chambers’ Journal. 





Lays and Lectures for Scotia’s Daughters of 
Industry. By the Reverend Charles Mar- 
shall, Dumfermline. 

The object of Mr. Marshall in this little vol- 
ume is to provide a better sort of songs for the 
humbler classes of Scotland than those they are 
in the habit of singing. The subjects of his 
** lays’’ are drawn from those incidents in the 
lives of female domestics, or working ‘‘ hands,”’ 
which best serve to point an ethical and religious 
moral for their guidance ; at the same time they 
are not devoid of spirit or interest. Poetry like 
that of Burns the ‘lays’? have not, and the 
grave nature of their treatment will not recom- 
mend them to the convivial ; but they are trip- 

ing, and in speaking of the sins and sorrows of 
umble life, touching. The ‘lectures’’ are 
short prose exhortations on the topics of the 





songs. — Spectator. 
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THE EUROPEAN STORM. 


From the Daily News (Radical). 
THE EUROPEAN STORM. 


Tue sea does not go down at once aftera 
stiff breeze. The long, heavy ground-swell 
continues fur some time to undulate the sur- 
face of ocean — the deep sullen dash of the 
waves on the shore to fill the ear. It is in 
the moral and political as in the physical 
world. To this it may be attributed that the 
sights and sounds which still meet the sense 
of those whose attention is fixed on the East 
still appear to indicate an unsettled state of 
affairs, in which the eo of war is 
neither impossible nor improbable, although 
the concurrent representations of parties who 
have access to the first sources of intelligence, 
both at Vienna and Constantinople, speak of 
peace as certain. Assuming, therefore, that 
the peace of Europe is to remain unbroken 
fur the present, the most important question 
that offers itself for solution to the politician 
is: —‘* low long is this peace to lust?” 
‘* These truces make an old man of me,’’ said 
Wamba, the son of Witless, at the table of 
Cedric, the Saxon, when he heard of one just 
concluded for a long term of years between 
Saladin and the crusaders. The wise fool 
sneered at the speedy nullification which had 
been the dootn of all similar traces. The same 


remark may be made with regard to the mul- 


titudinous ‘final settlements ’’ of misunder- 
standing between Russia and the Porte. The 
four powers may sages these govern- 
ments to shake hands and be friends again 
at present; but how long will it last till 
they are scratching each other’s eyes out 
again ? 

The circumstances and motives are not of 
a nature fur the friends of lasting peace to 
build upon. he truth is, that all the par- 
ties are anxious to find a pretext for patching 
up a peace —any kind of peace —just now, 
and none of them (with perhaps the single 
exception of England) at all anxious that that 
peace shall be lasting. With regard to the 
contending parties: Russia discovers that it 
has made a precipitate move, and would 
gladly draw back could this be done without 
galling its vanity. The Turkish rulers know 
that _a death-struggle between their empire 
and Russia is inevitable ; but conscious that 
they are at present scarcely ready to enter 
be it advantageously, and are willing to put 
olf the day of battle, provided they are 
allowed to do so in a manner that shall not 
demyralize their nation by degrading it in its 
own eyes. The mood of the mediating pow- 
ers is equally pacific. Austria, with its 
dilapidated finances and ill-suppressed disaf- 
fection in Hungary and Italy, dares not go to 
war. Prussia, with all the smouldering em- 
bers of revolution still unquenched in Ger- 
many, fears a war. The Emperor of France, 
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one day promising cheap bread to the Paris- 
ians, next day tying faster the gag with which 
he has silenced the press, with the conscious- 
ness that the eager gaze of all the distin- 
guished political exiles, in whatever countries 
they may have taken up their abode, is inces- 
santly riveted on France, feels that a Euro- 
srw war would compel him to declare 

etween the principles of progress and reiic- 
tion, in a manner that would put an end to 
any neutrality on the part of the adherents 
of either, in so far as his dynasty — which 
has not yet had time to strike root —is con- 
cerned. In England, difference of opinion 
may prevail as to the policy which is most 
conducive to the promotion of national inter- 
ests and maintenance of national dignity, but 
there is no war party in England. ‘The posi- 
tion of the parties to the Russo-Turkish quar- 
rel there is, therefore, exactly that of two 
duellists who have no mind to fight, with 
seconds who are extremely eager to reconcile 
their principals, and wash their hands of 
what they feel to be an awkward affair for 
themselves. It is this selfish, uncalculating 
eagerness for a present peace on ail hands 
that renders the permanence of the peace 
now about to be patched up so improbable. 
‘* We embraced,’’ says Asmodeus, in * Le 
Diable Boiteux,’’ speaking of the reconcilia- 
tion of himself and a brother demon, * and 
have been bitter enemies ever since.’’ This 
is exactly the kind of reconciliation which 
the mediating powers are so anxious to bring 
about between Russia and the Porte. Russia 
does not depart from one of her cherished 
visions of extended dominion and power on 
the Bosphorus and the lower Danube. The 
Porte knows this, and gives vuice to its 
knowledge in language fully more explicit 
than diplomacy is in the habit of using. In 
the note addressed to the four powers, on the 
occasion of intimating that the Porte has 
adopted the Delacour note with some modifi- 
cations, it is said : 

Le Gouvernement de la Sublime Porte attend 
encore une garantie solide de la part des hautes 
puissances contre toute ingerence a l’avenir, et 
toute occupation de temps en temps des prin- 
cipautss de la Valachie et de la Moldavie; et 
le but du Gouvernement Ottoman en se pré- 
munissant des precautions 4 ce degré consiste 
en celui d’éviter tout ce qui pourrait ramener 
une mésintelligence entre les deux empires une 
fois que la Sublime Porte aura renouvelé ses 
relations avec la cour de Russie.* 


*The government of the Sublime Porte expects 
moreover a substantial guarantee on the part of 
the great powers against any future interference, 
and any occupation from time to time of the Prin- 
cipalities of Wallachia and Moldavia ; and the 
object of the Ottoman government in arming 
itself beforehand with such excessive precautions 
is to prevent any occurrence that might bring back 
misunderstandings between the two empires after 
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Even in the courtly language which one 
court is in the habit of using to another with 
which it does not seek a quarrel, the Porte’s 
knowledge of the insidious designs of Russia 
is bluntly avowed, In their private conver- 
sations the statesmen of Turkey speak still 
more plainly. They avow that their sole 
design is so to promote the development of 
the material and moral resources of their 
country, that, when the inevitable struggle 
with Rossin does come, it may find them in 
the best possible state of preparation. The 
hollow truce which the collective diplomacy 
of Europe, with so much pother and sweat of 
brain, is now laboring to patch up, cannot 
last beyond a few years at the utmost. 
Russia and Turkey stand looking grimly at 
each other, their hands on their swords; the 
instruments of mischief will flash out on the 
first opportunity. 

If the combatants are left to fight out their 
a alone, and if the national party in 

urkey act with anything like common pru- 
dence, the contest will be less unequal than 
is usually imagined here in the west. Turkey 
is at present much in the same condition that 
Russia was in when threatened by Sweden 
after the destruction of the Strelitzes. The 
genius of Peter the Great and his counsellors 
carried Russia triumphantly through that 
crisis, and if the reigning Sultan and his 
counsellors of this day possess even a modi- 
cum of the energy, ag ey and endur- 
ance, displayed by the Russian government 
in that old time, there is no reason to de- 
spair of the future of Turkey. The progress 
of Russia has for many years been rather a 
perfecting of drill and outward show, than an 
accretion of real strength. The resources and 
intelligence of the nation have been far from 
making the same advance as the numbers and 

arade ape of its soldiery, On the other 

and, the new military system in Turkey has 
been fairly acclimatized, and the capital and 
enterprise of Europe are flowing into the coun- 
try—that same capital and enterprise to 
which Russia is indebted for all the real 
progress it has made. The only thing that 
can endanger Turkey is the want of men (men 
worthy of the name) to take the lead. The 
Sultan is amiable and intelligent ; his manli- 
ness of character is the only point exposed to 
assault. ‘The eager desire for peace he is said 
to have shown on the present occasion may 
have proceeded, as his eulogists maintain, 
from a far-sighted wish to gaintime. It can- 
not, however, be denied, that rapid glimpses 
of the interior of the seraglio, which have 
from time to time been opened to Europeans 
and Americans, have mleed an impression 
that the amiability of the Sultan is combined 
with an unfortunate tendency to effeminacy. 


the Sublime Porte has renewed its relations with 
the court of Russia. 
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Resolute ministers may counteract this ten- 
dency, and neutralize its evil influence; but 
then these ministers would require to be free 
from every kind of reactionary superstition. 
When the Sandjak Sheriff is reared for the 
populations of the Ottoman empire to rally 
round, it must be reared by men who are 
prepared to welcome every brave warrior as 
an admissible candidate for the highest dis- 
tinctions, whatever his creed and what- 
ever his race. The Latins, Bulgarians, Scla- 
vonians, Albanians, and Mountain Greeks of 
European Turkey, and the Kurds, Chaldeans, 
Syrians, Turcomans, and Arabs of Asiatic 

urkey, may be jealous of Osmanli ascend- 
ency, but they are still more jealous of other 
than of the dominant race. The traditions 
of all those tribes and religious communities 
for the last four or five hundred years identif 
all they have of nationality and glory wit 
the leadership of Osmanlis. It is easily pos- 
sible, by just treatment and judicious appeals, 
to awaken in them a self-sacrificing enthu- 
siasm for the maintenance of the independence 
of the Osmanlee empire, that will more than 
counterbalance the power derived from the 
formal and heartless drill of Russia. Again, 
however, we repeat, the men who are to work 
this wonder must be free from all retrograding 
prejudices — must feel, and act upon the feel- 
ing, that the Ottoman populations stand mid- 
way between Christendom and Islam, and 
own a divided homage to the two faiths. It is 
the victorious Sandjak of the race of Othman, 
not the banner of the Prophet, that they must 
be invited to rally around. 





From the Spectator, 10 Sept. 
FALSE POSITIONS. 


Tue actual position of the dispute between 
Turkey and Russia, as conducted by the medi- 
ating powers, s comprehension. We 
find Turkey declining to acquiesce in what is 
substantially the same proposition, and fur 
the same reasons, which France and England 
advised her to refuse in May, and which 
Austria, France, England, and Prussia, invite 
her in August to grant ! 

With a public so impatient as our own to 
be informed, or to think itself so, such au 
anomaly cannot pass without explanation, 
although guessing should fill up the void of 
knowledge ; and accordingly we have abua- 
dant conjectures to account for the derelictiun 
of the French and English governments. It 
id not for us to contradict the insinuations 
that the French government has been bought 
by Russian gold ; or that, having gained all he 
wanted, European recognition, Louis Napoleon 
backs out. e course taken by our govern- 
ment, in surrendering that to which it had 
— its ally and protégé and its own 

onor, more nearly concerns us ; and the at- 
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tempts to account for the selection of a course, 
we confess, do not at all satisfy our perplexity. 
Lord Aberdeen, it is alleged, has always been 
Russian in his sympathies, and is now onl 
acquiescing in that which he contemplate 
from the first. The explanation fails in veri- 
similitude. From all the published historical 
data respecting t transactions, it would 
appear that Lord Aberdeen has mistrusted 
Russia for many years. 

If we could ascribe any bias to the premier, 
it would be rather that of favoring the routine 
of diplomatic usage. We ean imagine a man 
of his antecedents and age regarding it as im- 
possible to depart from ‘‘ what is usual”’ in 
such matters ; unconscious of the opportunity 
for an English statesman to view the question 
by the standard of simple honesty and English 
feeling, and to take his measure accordingly, 
as a Cromwell would have done. But no 
looks upon Lord Aberdeen as a Cromwell ; 
and nobody will believe that a single member 
of the present cabinet, however respected, 
dictates to the rest. 

It would be an idle and perhaps a mischiev- 
ous delicacy to withhold the mention of another 
conjectural explanation. It is evident that a 
serious disturbance in Europe might be very 
inconvenient to the minor German powers ; 
and that fact has perhaps suggested the rough 
guess, that a prince bound up with German in- 


terest by family relatioas has used his posi- 
tion near the British sovereign for the purpose 


of inducing England to assist in hushing up 
the quarrel, with scanty regard to the justice 
of the case ; in short, that Prince Albert has 
induced England to abandon her pledge and 
her ally. ‘That Queen Victoria should turn in 
moments of perplexity and of confidence to 
take counsel of her husband, is a circumstance 
that the English people would presume, and, 
if the fact were avowed, they would applaud. 
Into such communings it does not as 
even conjecture to penetrate, save with a re- 
spectful hope that nothing restricts the fullest 
interchange of feeling. But that the prince 
consort should interfere in the way supposed 
with ministerial affairs, is not only improba- 
ble, but inconsistent with his known conduct. 
It did not want the example of previous royal 
persons in this country, with their German 
Telations, to warn Prince Albert from that 
dangerous und. He has abstained, with 
laudable delicacy, from stepping beyord his 
province. He has earned distinction amongst 
us, but it has not been by his intervention in 
military cay seg ary it has been by his 
abstinence from that field —by his exposition 
of a dignified and practical philosophy ; and 
if that philosophy bas 

done, taught him a preponderating reliance 
On peace and its blessings, it has no doubt 


, a8 it might well have | h 
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taught him how far he is precluded from en- 
tering into council upon other topics. His 
province is to afford an arm of support to his 
wife and sovereign in those social duties 
which are inseparable from the British 
crown, and to employ the situation which he 
adorns in leading the English people forward 
in the arts of civilization ; and we do not be- 
lieve that Prince Albert has so far forgotten 
his happy and exalted duty, of which he has 
shown so just an appreciation, by officious med- 
dling with affairs which are not his. 

These conjectural efforts to account for the 
inconsistent position of our ministry, indeed, 
do not satisfy the mind. but rather exemplify 
the general sense that the inconsistency is 
unaccountable. We can better approach a 
conjectural cause for it in the inherent diffi- 
culties of the case. It is difficult not to fall 


y |in with negotiations for a peaceful solution of 


the quarrel ; and if there are negotiations, 
it must be after the manner of negotiators, 
It is impossible to see how Turkey can be dis- 
posed of should England be thrown loose in a 
general war. It is difficult to discover what 
could be the independent power to act as a 
barrier to Russian encroachment if the dis- 
memberment of Turkey were now precipitated. 
The course, however directed, is full of the 
greatest difficulties, But in a maze so per- 
plexing, in the densest fog of tribulation or 
the blackest midnight of doubt, there is one 
safe guide—justice ; and he who steers hy 
that pole-star can scarcely go wrong. The 
English people dislike the idea of war ; least 
of all would they be inclined to ‘' go to war 
for Turkey,”’ a state and people so remote 
from English understanding or Christian sym- 

thy ; But in these days of expediency there 
is one thing that still exercises a confessed 
sway over the English mind, and that is 
justice — one thing which Englishmen would 
he eager to sustain, and that is a straightfor- 
ward minister. By patching up the Turkish 
controversy with a surrender of the very point 
contested, English statesmen may stave off 
their difficulty ; but if they abandon their 
pledge and their straightforward course, while 
they really conquer no difficulties abroad, 
they lose the surest of reliances at home, the 
sympathy of Englishmen and their confidence 
in a straightforward ‘‘ English ’’ policy. On 
that. policy they were understood to stand 
in May: their course was clear ; they had 
acquired some power of dictating terms ; any 
sequel save a peaceful reconcilement would 
have entailed responsibilities, not on them, 
but on those who intrigued or resisted ; and 
they were supported by entire confidence at 
ome. It was in all respects a better position 
than the present appears to be. 
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From the Examiner, 10 Sept. 
THE ‘‘NEW PHASE,” AND WHAT HAS 
BEEN DONE WITH IT. 


In Lord Clarendon’s last statement respecting 
the Eastern question he regarded the occupa- 
tiou of the Principalities as an opportunity for 
the mediation of friends, “ who might treat 
the matter as having entered into a new phase,”’ 
We expressed some surprise, at the time, at 
the choice of this mild lunar term for the de- 
scription of so flagrant an aggression, but we 
now feel that the word phase was most appropri- 
ately selected to figure both the Russian wrong 
at the full, and the waning of the crescent in its 
last quarter. 

Her majesty’s secretary for foreign affairs 
proceeded to say that, ‘* by the occupation of 
this portion of the Turkish territory in contra- 
vention of existing treaties, the question had 
assumed a European character, which im 
upon other powers the necessity of interfering, 
in same way or other, to put an end to such a 
state of things.” 

This declaration was loudly cheered by the 
lords, and received with great satisfaction by 
the public. y 

That the interference would be directed, ‘* in 
some way or other, ’’ to cause the Czar to de- 
sist from a wrong in violation of treaties, was 
naturally inferred ; for it was utterly incon- 
ceivable that the interference in the case so 
strongly and justly described would take the 
direction, not indeed of restraining the aggres- 
sor, but of counselling the aggrieved party to 
sue for terms of accommodation. 

Let us see how the assurances which satis- 
fied Parliament and the public on the 12th 
August have been realized, and let us also ask 
what would have been the language in Parlia- 
ment, what the opinion of the public, if what 
we have just seen could then have been fore- 
seen? But truth is indeed stranger than fic- 
tion, stranger far than spirited ministerial dec- 
larations ; and had any bitter foe of the gov- 
ernment hazarded the anticipation of the course 
which has been pursued, he would have been 
admonished to = the malignity of his inven- 
tion somewhat within the bounds of the prob- 
abilities, or at least of the possibilities, if he 
would hope to impose even on the greenest 
credulity. 

Up to the period of the occupation of the 
Principalities—the new phase —it is to be 
remembered that the Porte had been advised 
by France and England to resist the demands 
of the Czar. The invasion, or,as Prince Nes- 
selrode phrased it, the seizure of the ‘* materi- 
al guarantee,’’ was avowedly to compel sub- 
mission to the Menschikoff ultimatum ; and 
thas, in the repeatedly-expressed opinion of 
her majesty's ministers, an attempt was made 
to enforce unjust claims through the violation 
of treaties. 


Here was the new phase, wrong upon wrong, 
the last act being in Lord Clarendon’s view a 
breach of faith concerning all Europe, and 
compelling interference in the common behalf 
to put an end to such a state of things. 

n that stage of the affair Turkey was strictly 
within its rights, Russia the invader fla- 

ntly in the wrong ; and the natural inter- 
erence provoked or necessitated by such a pos- 
ture of things, is an interference either by per- 
suasion or force to put back the aggressor — to 
take his hands off, as it were, and stop the 
manifest wrong, preliminary to any question 
about the merits of the quarrel. 

But no ; for the first time, we believe, in the 
history of the world, the interference between 
the a and the aggrieved has wholly 
passed by the wrongdoer, leaving him undis- 
turbed in his posture of coercion, and has been 
directed solely to concessions on the part of 
the attacked and injured. We do not mean 
to say that before now the oppressed have 
never been betrayed, abandoned, or advised to 

ield — that is a very old and familiar story ; 

ut some quarrel is picked with the unfortu- 
nate te furnish pretext for giving them up; 
they are found to blame in this or that, and 
there is a show, though a false show, of justice 
in surrendering them to substantial injustice. 
But in the present instance there is no such 
pretext, and Turkey is counselled and pressed 
to yield what it has been admitted Russia has 
no tittle of right to ask. 

And mark how the thing was done. The 
Sultan within his rights is advised to write a 
note to the invader whose violation of treaties 
has necessitated the interference of Europe, 
setting forth his majesty’s resolution to remain 
faithful to the letter and spirit of treaties! 
And this assurance is addressed to the poten- 
tate who at the very time is violating treaties 
in the occupation of the Sultan’s provinces! 
And this, forsooth, is the European interfer- 
ence promised by our foreign secretary —an 
interference to cause the party in the right to 
propitiate the one in the wrong, by professing 
all the fidelity to treaties in which the other 
has shown himself signally and shamefully 
wanting. This is as ifa pillaged man were 
to set about compounding the felony by assur- 
ing the plunderer of his firm intention to obey 
the eighth commandment. Well might the 
Czar have felt, upon reading the professions of 
the note, Hac commemoratio, quasi exprobatio 
est. But mark the political justice of Eu 
The emperor whose violation of treaties has 
compelled the interference of the Four Powers 
as the European champions, is to be propiti- 
ated by the Turk’s protestation of fidelity to 
the letter and spirit of engagements, Could 
the Czar say as much with his standards plant- 
ed beyond the Pruth ? 





Lord Clarendon’s speech of the 12th August 
Lwen generally understood in a sense utterly 
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LETTER OF THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT. 


irreconcilable with the present arrangement. 
The public belief was that the return of Rus- 
sia to the observance of treaties, by the evacu- 
ation of the invaded provinces, would be the 
preliminary condition to any consideration of 
the differences with Turkey ; that a stop would 
thus at once be put ¢o a wrong committed, and 
a stand as firm next made against the ulterior 


wrongs attempted. We did not share in thi 


expectation, having been convinced from the 
first that Russia would be the gainer through 
the timidities and mistrusts of our counsels ; 
but certainly we never could have imagined 
ien- 
na conference, exactly reversing the appropri- 


the lame and impotent conclusion of the 


ate parts of the injured and the wrongdoer 


and making him who has violated no treaty 


promise faith to the faithless. 


The fable of the wolf and the lamb is incom- 
plete. ‘The lamb should have had friends to 
counsel him to propitiate the wolf by assur- 

eA resolution to refrain from rob- 
bery and murder, and to observe religiously 
the laws of honesty, keeping his foot from 
trespassing and his tooth from preying on 


ances of his fix 


his neighbor. 





From the Press, 10th Sept. 
LETTER OF THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT. 
[The Press is in Mr. D’Israeli’s interest.] 


Tue letter of the Turkish government to the 
four powers, justifying its modifications of the 
Vienna note, is now published and may be 
said to throw one more ray of light on the 


complicated disgrace of our Eastern policy, 


and to prepare us for its climax of imminent 


confusion. 


While we await with decorous and approved 


terror the final fiat of the Russian emperor, 
we may estimate our 
by which we have reached it. 

The authors of the Vienna note, as the 
Sultan complains, have not chosen to consider 
his own proposal to ” an end to existing 
differences. They did not consult his ambas- 
sador at Vienna with respect to the proposals 
which they did adopt, and they ascertained 
that these would be accepted by the Czar 
before they obtained information of the views 
of the Porte. It would, moreover, require a 
keener discrimination than we possess to de- 
cide in what the terms they offered differed 
from those required by Prince Menschikoff ; 
but the Sultan does not avail himself of these 
injuries and indignities, but confines his ex- 
grapes to his guarantees for the future. 

e is grateful, of course, to the Protecting 
powers, and it is repugnant to him to hesi- 
tate where they are agreed ; but as his govern- 
ment ‘* had been declared at the commence- 
ment of the affair the only competent judge of 
questions touching its rights and independ- 
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ence,” from the circumstances we have 
stated, as he considerately expresses it, he 
‘+ finds himself placed in a difficult position.”’ 

His difficulty is that which we explained 
last week, that the Vienna note was so care- 
lessly framed as to surrender to Russia the 
very objects it contended for — that it recog- 
nized her rights to concern herself with hi: 
s | subjects, and assigned to its exercise no other 
limits than the conventions and agreements 
which he may have made with other powers 
for the protection of their subjects when resi- 
dent in his territories. 

This difficulty is summarily and clearly 
stated in the following paragraph of the Sul- 
, | tan’s letter : — 


To afford the government of Russia grounds 
for pretending to exercise a right of surveillance 
and intervention in such matters by strengthen- 
ing by new engagements the religious identity 
already subsisting between a great community 
of the subjects of the Sublime Porte and a foreign 
power, would be in some measure to share the 
sovereign’s rights and endanger the independ- 
ence of the empire. It is, therefore, utterly im- 

sible for the government of his majesty, the 
Sultan, to give his consent thereto, unless com- 
pelled todo so. (Sans y étre force.) 


The difficulty is precisely the difficulty of 
surrendering, at the request of certain by- 
standers, professedly sympathetic, the rights 
of which a ruffian is seeking to rob you, but 
whose ability to rob you you have been pre- 
cluded from testing by the officious restraint 
of their sympathetic cautions, It is the diffi- 
culty of a man not only cheated and bullied, 
but bonnetted by the friends who have ad- 
vised him in his game. He is rifled without 
option, or the opportunity of striking a blow, 
The detriment which the Sultan would be 
forced to sustain is completely shown in the 
explanation given of the first and third of his 
five requisitions. He does not distinguish the 
fifth as explicitly, because it applies to a fur- 
ther phase of the same grievance ; and for this 
he is taunted by the ministerial organ as con- 
tenting himself with a weaker statement of 
his case than has been made in his behalf by 
ourselves and our contemporaries. ‘I'he min- 
isterial bungler at the same time admits that 
the Sultan’s statement is likely to preclude a 
pacific solution : that is to say, though falling 
short of what it might have been, it discovers 
too large an instalment of his wrongs for Rus- 
sia’s pretended equity to meet, or for our own 
faltering, treacherous yy to vindicate. 
Since the grave intelligence that Turkey re- 

quires as an indispensable security that cer- 
tain modifications should be made in the 
Vienna note, no Cabinet Council has been called. 
The fate of Europe has been left to the tea- 
table discussions of a party of four gentlemen, 
notoriously discordant. Mr. Gladstone and 
the Duke of Newcastle being left to their di- 
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versions, their particular organ very naturally 
employs itself in endeavoring to gather the 
destiny of England from the casual expressions 
of Russian tourists. And, while the English 
Divan, with less than half its complement, is 
holding its conversaziones on a crisis eminently 
perilous, the season is advancing with all its 
physical incidents. Russia must either aban- 
don her pretensions or advance, and the Eng- 
lish and French fleets must retire from Besika 
Bay, or, for their own protection, enter the 
Dardanelles. While a drivelling credulity is 
thumbing its almanac, the elements them- 
selves propel the issue — whether peace or 
war! 

In the mean time we are amazed at the 
hopeless obloquy with which the conduct of 
ministers is surfeiting even their panders and 

arasites among the newspaper interest of Lon- 
don. What has become of the statements of 
only last week? Have the four powers “ af- 
forded their strongest support to the Turkish 
modifications in their communications with 
the Russian government ?”’ and is the organ 
which announced this fact now enjoined to 
say that, if these modifications are rejected, 
and the occupation of the provinces is there- 
upon resisted, the defenders of their own ter- 
ritories “* must abide by the consequences of 
their violence,”’ while our government ‘* would 
be entirely at liberty to deal as they might 
think fit with this altered state of affairs!’’ 
The first was the language of the Times last 
week, and the second is the language of the 
Times of Tuesday. The ‘‘ strongest support’’ 
which we are offering to Turkey resolves itself 
into a determination candidly announced for 
the benefit not only of Turkey, but of Russia 
— that if the modifications are refused, and 
she dares to defend herself, we may very stren- 
uously and consistently abandon her. 

We can say without affectation (and our 
juvenile pretensions may need such a dis- 
claimer) that we are above a controversy with 
the Times, if an opportunity were offered us. 
There are big as well as little flies on the 
wheel of fortune, and they whirl by us with 
an undisputed title, as far as we are con- 
cerned, to their full share of the incidental 
dust. Itis not toa journal which has espoused 
every side, advocated every measure, and al- 
ternately denounced and apologized for every 
turn in the scale of events, that we would 
offer an excuse for a pretended condescension. 
But attributing to the real actors in this dis- 

ful drama the declarations they have 
inspired, we recall the vauntings that ** Eng- 
land will never permit such wanton aggres- 
sion’? —‘* The people of England will never 
suffer such unprincipled infringement on the 
rights of our ancient ally ;”’ and we read 
these delusive encouragements of Turkey by 
the light ofa deception all but admitted, and 
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a pusillanimity which trembles at the issue it 
has provoked. 

Beyond the press, and beyond even the 
ministry, there is a power which is answera- 
ble for this climax of poltroonery — the power 
of a jealous but incapable democracy. It may 
or may not be true that Lord Aberdeen solic- 
ited from Mr, Cobden the support of a “* peace 
agitation” in favor of his policy ; but it is 
true that he and almost all his colleagues have 
not the courage to take one patriotic resolve 
in defiance both of the platform and the Stock 
Exchange. It is now that the generous sec- 
tion of the democrats themselves feel the want 
of that high spirit of the gentlemen of Eng- 
land which they combined to out-clamor, and 
lampoon, and sequester. ‘ The whirligig of 
Time,” as the clown has it, ‘* brings in its 
revenges.”” But they are melancholy and 
humiliating to them and to all of us. We 
behold the peace of Europe and the balance 
of empire at the mercy of demi-savage and 
fanatical hordes. We see the tracing of the 
first hostile parallel as against our Indian do- 


minion ; and, waiting while Aberdeen is su 
ping his caudle, our only compensatiun is the 
interruption of his plans for aggrandizing the 
power of that very democracy which has made 
us so weak and him so contemptible. 


THE CABINET CARD PARTY. 





ters who bled so hastily to settle the Twh- 
ish question, for the eleventh and last time of settle- 
ment, are discovered, playing at cards, and waiting 
Sor despatches. 

Lord Aberdeen : — Shuffle, Clarendon. 

Lord Clarendon : — You are always making 
me shuffle. (Cards dealt.) It’s Palmerston's 
lead. 

Lord Palmerston (aside) : —I wish it was, 
(Plays.) There, my lords, like the princess in 
the story, I am A a. dropping dia- 
monds, (Slyly.) By the way, Aberdeen, they 
are very fond of diamonds in Russia, if you 
happen to know such a place. 

Pord Aberdeen (sulkily):—The muckle 
deil tak Roosha, and all her concerns. ( Plays.) 

Lord John Russell : — Don’t, don’t ! That ’s 
a very wicked way of talking. (Plays.) I’ve 
followed your al, Palmerston. (Lord Clar- 
endon plays.) 

Lord Palmerston: — And won the trick. 
It’s a way people have who do as I bid them, 
If somebody [ know had trumped Menschi- 
koff’s ultimatum with Dundas’ broadside, as I 
advised, we four should not be sitting in a 
back office the first week in September, in- 
stead of shooting partridges. However, we 
won’t tulk of that, or the premier will get 
revoking, to the great damage of Clarendon’s 
| peace of mind. 








A private apartment at the Foreign Office. The four 
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THE CABINET 


Lord Aberdeen : —I wish ye ’d just play. 


Dinna talk so, man. 

Lord Palmerston: — While I’m talking, 
I’m playing, as has been found out once or 
twice in the House and elsewhere, my dear 
Aberdeen. Nobody wastes fewer words than 
her majesty’s present Home Secretary, but 
holding your tongue is not always the best 
proof of wisdom. 

Lord Clarendon : — Very good primé facie 
evidence of it, though, if you have nothing to 


say. 

Lord Palmerston : — Experto crede. I say, 
Aberdeen, I have a presentiment that de- 
spatches of a particularly disagreeable charae- 
ter are on their way. It’s your play. 

Lord Aberdeen:—They canna weel be 
more disagreeable than your interlocutions, 

_ my Lord Palmerston. 

Lord Palmerston: — Don’t put yourself 
out. There now, see, you ’ve lost the trick, 
with the best card in your hand —a manifest 
judgment upon you for your ill temper. You 
never see me put out. 

Lord Aberdeen (spitefully): — Not since 
Christmas ——— . Cea 

Lord Palmerston (/aughing) : — Ve 
—very good indeed. Who says the old gen- 
tleman’s memory is am, * Christmas had 
a February after it, too— had n’t it, Russell ? 

Lord John Russell :— Never mind. You 
played the deuce! 

Lord Palmerston : —I did, though I ought 
not to say so. That’s lost. John, you are a 
very steady player, and stick to the rules, but 
you have nodash in you. Ihave some notion 
that you think you play constitutionally, and 
as Lord Somers would have done in a similar 
emergency ; but your long-whist ideas won’t 


Lord John Russell (offended) : —If I lose, 
I have at least the consolation of knowing 
that I have adhered to those maxims which 
have tended —- 

Lord Palmerston: —I know. All right. 
That ’s ours. Do you know, Aberdeen, that I 
think it would be an excellent plan to send 
Clarendon to St. Petersburg, to see what he 
can do in this matter? Cobden would give 
him a note to the emperor, I dare say. It 
would look as if we were in earnest when we 
send one of the cleverest men in England to 
negotiate. 

rd Clarendon (much pleased): —O, I’m 
sure [ —— (In the excess of his confusion and 
gratification revokes.) 

Lord Aberdeen (grimly): — Are ye clean 
daft! Have n’t ye a club! And air ye sic an 
eediot as not to see what he means? Wha’s 
to do your wark while ye ’re gaun! Is tho 
linen of the Foreign Office to be given to the 
hizzies of the Home Office to wash — ye born 
natural ? 

Lord Palmerston (carelessly): —O! as to 
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that —any little matter that the clerks did 
not see their way in, I would put right with 
the greatest pleasure. Don’t study my in- 
terest. 

Lord Aberdeen: — ’Deed I shan’t. We 
understand. But the climate o’ Roosha 
wadna agree with Clarendon — he’s na that 
strong. 

Lord Palmerston : — Well —I don’t know. 
He was sent to pester the Spaniards, being of 
the Boring Don family, and you know — 


With the addition of a slight pelisse, 
Madrid’s and Moscow’s climes are of a piece. 


Lord John Russell: —There is this ob- 
jection to page with Clarendon. I should 
be expected to go back to the Foreign Office, 
and this I am not anxious to do. I speak 
French very well, and with a very pure 
accent, but I cannot understand what is said 
to me in reply, which rather impedes discus- 
sion. 

Lord Palmerston: —My dear Russell, it 
would be impossible to spare you from the 
work which you discharge so admirably. Ah! 
you took that trick from them very cleverl 
—very neat finesse, indeed. No— but 
think an arrangement might be made. If 
Aberdeen does not go out at once, he must go 
before Parliament meets, of course. 

Lord Aberdeen : —I just see na “ of course’ 
in the matter. 

Lord Palmerston: — Yes, my dear fellow, 
you must go.”’ 

Lord John Russell : — Why, yes, he must 
go, that’s certain. 

Lord Clarendon : — Certainly, he must go ; 
no help for it. 

Lord Palmerston: — Well, then — sup- 
posing I merely put it hypothetically — that 
Aberdeen goes to — to—to bed, we ’ll say, 
and Clarendon to Russia —I should be very 
happy to hand my work over to anybody — 
George Grey, if he is well enough ; or your 
brother, Clarendon, what would he say to it? 
or Bright, if you like. Well, then give Ben- 
jamin Hall his ae (Lord Badger, is n’t 
itt) and let him be Clarendon’s nominal suc- 
cessor— he’s quite competent to fuld and. 
endorse letters. 

Lord John Russell : — And the real work. 
to be done by ——? 

Lord Palmerston : — Myself, of course, as 
—a—a— Premier. (Russell, I’m leading: 
up to the queen.) For, to that it must come, 
unless you are determined to smash the 
coalition, 

Lord Aberdeen (dashes down his cards, hav- 
ing just assured himself that if he goes on he 
loses the rub) :— But L'il hear of na sic a thing,. 
and [ ‘ll see the hale meenistry at the de’il 
before I’ ll consent. ' 


Lord Palmerston :— Very well, my dear. 
fellow, very well. It isn’t worth being in.a 
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rage about. 


BONES OF CONTENTION 


If we don’t settle it, the country 


will settle it for us, and I for one, can quite 
afford to wait. Take up your cards — I thought 
you never showed your hand if you could help 


it. 

Lord Aberdeen (petulantly) : — No, I'll not 
play. I dinna like to be fashed with im- 
pairtinencies, (Leaves the table.) ; 

Lord Palmerston: —Just as you like. 
Russell and Clarendon, let’s go the odd 
man. 

Lord John Russell : — Thank you, I ’m the 
odd man of the cabinet already. Let’s play 
fright. (He takes up the cards, when a knock is 
heard. Messenger enters, with despatches from 
Russia, and the fright becomes earnest.) 





From the Examiner, 17th Sept. 


BONES OF CONTENTION PRESENT AND 
FUTURE. 


In the Times of last Saturday appeared an 
article on the present state of the Eastern 
question, to which much, and, we believe, not 
undue importance is attached. The text is 
the extent to which the policy of England 
and of Europe —_ is identified with the 
preservation of the Turkish empire; and 
after a review of the conduct of the Czar and 
the Porte, in which the blame is divided in 
this sort, that all falls to the share of the 
former before the Vienna note, and to the 
latter after it, the writer concludes as fol- 
lows : — 


We interfered because Turkey was unjustly 
menaced, and because we are desirous of pre- 
serving that peace which appears to us to be as 
essential to her existence as it is to the general 
welfare. The terms proposed rescued her from 
that danger, and identified her policy, if she 
accepted them, with that of her allies, who were 
bound to obtain for her ail the permanent results 
that could be expected from such an arrange- 

.ment. But, in annexing to those terms altera- 

, tions which it is probable the Emperor of Russia 
will decline to accept from the Turkish ministers, 

, the Porte has assumed a position which carries 
with it the responsibility of independence. It is 

‘impossible that foreign countries should be 
bound to abide by the consequences of a resolu- 
tion directly contrary to the advice they ten- 
dered ; and, although we have still the same 
interest in preventing Russia from turning the 
weakness of her antagonist to her own advan- 
tage, yet Turkey has herself deprived her allies 
of the’ locus standi they have hitherto occupied 
in this question. 


- Bat whose fault is thist If the allies have 
lost their locus standi it has been by their 
own inconsiderate act, The note drawn up 
at Vienna was the note of a vassal to a master. 
It is impossible to read it without —— 
. that the Emperor was made the first person, an 
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that the Sultan was reduced to the secondary 
and subordinate part of conservating the im- 
munities and privileges which the Emperor 
and his predecessors had in all times been 
anxiously solicitous to maintain. Besides 
this degradation of the Sultan, terms of 
concession were proposed which would have 
rendered the whole Greek community in the 
Turkish dominions a religious imperium in 
imperio, having its tutelary head at St. 
Petersburg. The adoption of these terms 
would virtually have commenced the parti-' 
tion of Turkey. The terms were terms of 
partnership, and really placing the Czar at 
the head of the firm; as the party whose 
care is ever active, has naturally precedence 
of one whose highest praise is that he never 
refuses concurrence and coéperation. 

It was not to sign such a note as this that 
the Porte had exhausted its resources in 
raising forces, and assembling armies upon 
the Danube; though, as it seems, it was 
with no other end than to offer such a note as 
this that the maritime powers sent their 
fleets to Besika Bay, and their diplomatists 
to take counsel in the capital of Russia's 
obsequious satellite. 

The Times says that the Emperor of Russia 
felt himself compelled by the isolation in 
which he was placed to accept the note, and 
adds its confident belief that the contest 
would thus have been terminated, and fol- 
lowed by the immediate evacuation of the 
Principalities. 

But it was the Menschikoff ultimatum that 
isolated the Czar, and the ingenious device 
of the Vienna conference for the solution of 
the difficulty was to offer him in his isolation 
what was substantially identical with his 
own rejected demands. Thre compulsion he 
was under was, forsooth, to accept his own 
conditions from the Sultan at his feet. 

. As for the evacuation of the Principali- 
ties, which, in the opinion of the Times, 
would have immediately followed the Vienna 
arrangement, the information we have de- 
rived from the able correspondents of our 
contemporary at and near the scene of action 
had prepared us for a very different re- 
sult, even if the Porte had humbled itself 
to the dust. Ilave not the Russian troops 
and materials of war been pouring into the 
provinces without a moment’s intermission, 
and does not the fact argue either the reso- 
lution to occupy the Principalities in any 
event, or the conviction that the Porte would 
not, beeause it could not, accept the pro 
sition of Vienna substantially surrendering 
all that had been in dispute, and much 
more in form and prestige to boot? 

And now we come to the alleged miscon- 
duct of Turkey. 

It is not forgotten that when Russia, in 
violation of treaties, and seeking to perpe- 
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trate one wrong through another, crossed 
the Pruth, invaded and occupied the terri- 
tory of the Sultan, usurped his authority, 
and despoiled him of treasure, the world 
was told that Turkey, and Turkey alune, 
must be the judge of this act—that it was 
for her, and only for her, as an independent 
power, to pronounce upon the wrong done 
to her, and to regurd it either as a casus belli, 
or as an encroachment merely calling for 
protest. It served the skulking convenience 
of the moment then to put forth Turkey as 
independent, and the sole judge of her own 
‘rights and wrongs. How she was prompted 
in this posture may easily be conjectured ; 
‘but nevertheless the principle that she was 
sole guardian of her own honor and interests 
was emphatically and noisily proclaimed. 

But when the question is not one of war 
or peace, not one of repelling invasion, and 
defending sovereign rights, but of surrender- 
ing all that is really and substantially in dis- 
pute, how is it that 'urkey ceases suddenly to 
possess independence, or w have even a voice 

.1n her own destinies! It was for her to de- 
cide whether war was made upon her or not, 
when her frontier was violated ; and is it not 

‘equally for her to judge of terms of accommo- 
dation involving her interests and her honor ! 
Why is she to be independent when attacked, 
and dependent when articles of surrender are 
in question? Had she pronounced the occu- 
pation of the Principalities a casus belli, the 
maritime powers could not have shrunk from 
supporting her by force of arms ; but having 
counselled her not to take that step, which 
would have committed them to the inconven- 
iences and hazards of war, they now deny 
her any part, ayy voice, in an arrangement 
upon which hang her future destinies. Is 
tuis issue of less moment to Turkey than the 
question whether the invasion of the Princi- 
palities was or was not war? 

The Porte was told to regard the Vienna 
note as peace, but it could not be mistaken in 
reading the distinct character of surrender. 
The Sultan thought himself, as an indepen- 
dent sovereign, as free to modify terms of com- 

romise as to decide whether or not war had 
n made upon him by an invasion; and 
see, by the account given by the Paris@corre- 

‘ spondent of the Times itself, the insolent and 
injurious grounds upon which, even before the 
news of his rejection of the modified note was 
received, the Czar was said to disdain to en- 
tertain the altered proposal. 


The Emperor maintains that it is not so much 
en account of the alterations or modifications them- 
selves that he refuses accepting them, as from prin- 
ciple. He will not allow the precedent to be es- 
tablished that, after having, as it were, received 
the law from the allies, he is now to accept con- 
ditions from a power which he does not regard 
as his equal, but rather us his vassal ; and it is 
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quite clear that it is in the latter humble charac- 
ter that the Russians here consider Turkey. The 
insolence of such language must be condemned, 
but it is the fact that itis used. The Russians 
do not look upon Turkey otherwise, and they are 
convinced that the difficulty of coutenting those 
who would despoil her is the only impediment to 
her dismemberment. They argue that a power 
which exists on such terms cannot be treated 
with as if it were independent ; and that, there- 
fore, her modifications, be they ever so trifling, 
ever so unmeaning, will not be accepted. Turkey 
will have to take back the Vienna draught and 
swallow it, how bitter soever she may find it. 
The Czar thinks that his own amour propre has 
not been as carefully consulted as thut of Turkey 
by the powers in this affair ; he yet submits in 
order to get rid of an annoyance ; but he will 
not allow Turkey to impose conditions which he 
declares would degrade him. 


If this representation be true, it cannot be 
denied that the Vienna note placed the Sultan 
in the posture of inferiority, or vassalage, per- 
fectly suited and agreeable to the arrogant 
pretensions of the Czar. The four powers knew 
what would be acceptable to his imperial 
majesty, and liberally gave away the dignity 
of the Porte as a propitiatory sacrifice. 


But the Turk is not amenable. He has 


drawn the sWord, and he dves not take upa 
position in a Besika Bay, but faces what 


threatens him. The question then arises 
whether he is todrag the.powers into a war be- 
cause they cannot drag him intodishonor! Or 
is he to be left to shitt for himself, as he has 
presumed to assert his independence, and 
with it to take the responsibilities of separate 
action? To be sure, he was never reminded 
of these grave responsibilities when he was 
advised of his perfect independence in treating 
of the Menschikoff ultimatum, and in judging 
of the invasion of the Principalities. ‘The rule 
seems to he that the Sultan is an independent 
potentate when it suits his four very good 
friends to put him forth, like Uriah the Hit- 
tite, in the front of the battle ; and he falls 
into dependence when their shabby conven- 
ience requires his performance of the ko-too. 
Rotten indeed must be the policy which 
involves such inconsistencies, encouraging to 
resistance to no other end than to counsel an 
abject surrender, the refusal of which furnishes 
the pretext for picking a quarrel and threaten- 
ing desertion. But what was to be done! is 
asked on the other hand — was all Europe to 
be plunged into war to fight the battles of the 
crescent! That is a question which should 
have been considered before England was 
committed so far in engagements to maintain 
the independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, and especially before it had encour- 
aged the Porte to make a stand against the 
encroachments of her powerful and faithless 
neighbor. We have undertaken a task either 
beyond our strength or beyond our daring. A 
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few years ago it nearly embroiled us with 
France, but Lord Palmerston succeeded by 
carrying the Syrian policy with a high hand, 
never faltering nor flinching ; yet, though the 
point was gained, it left a train of evil con- 
sequences which reached to the downfall of 
the Orleans dynasty, and the revolution of 
“48. And nothing is more certain than that 
our guardianship of Turkey will entail upon 
us yet either many troubles and embarrass- 
ments, or foul disgraces. The example ought 
to warn us against attempting tasks counter 
to the tendencies of things. 

Nevertheless, at this very moment, we are 
nursing a pestilent little Helen to be a cause 
of woes and wars, by the time that this 
Turkish cause may be Gapesed of one way or 
the other. Cuba stands next in the cause 
list. The protection of Cuba against the 
United States will follow the protection of 
Turkey against Russia, there being nothing 
more certain in the course of events than the 
ultimate annexation of Cuba to the Union. 
It may not indeed be in our time, or the time 
of our children ; but the time will come when 
it will be, and all the trouble and discord to 
prevent it, will be trouble and discord to no 
end but trouble and discord. For this im- 
possible object we may quarrel with the nation 
whose amity is more important to us than all 
other alliances put together, and we may again 
embrace the cause of the grateful government 
which refuses the decencies of sepulture to 
our dead, and thus we may stay for some short 
time a consummation we cannot finally pre- 
vent, But before our diplomatists are suffered 
to set about making the net for this entangle- 
ment, let warning be taken by the example 
of Turkey, and let us at least be handsomely 
or unhandsomely off with the Helen of the old 
world, before we are on with the Helen of the 
new, for as happy and honorable an ultimate 
issue. 

It is easy to show that the designs of the 
United States upon Cuba are against the laws 
of nations, and — 
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To prove from Vattel 
Most exceedingly well, 
Such a deed would be quite atrocious. 


But when it comes to the pinch, or, us the 
French phrase it, to the voie de fait, it is seen, 
in the instance of Turkey, in what sorry fash- 
ion we vindicate the laws of nations, and 
redress the wrongs of the aggrieved. 

The Times of Monday follows up the subject 
of the present state of the Eastern question, 
and thus calmly considers what the powers 
would and could have done for Turkey, and 
what, on the other hand, they neither will 
nor can do for her : — 


If Turkey allows herself to be provoked into 
Offensive hostilities by the aggression Russia has 
«already made on a part of her territories, it is 
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not easy to foresee what the nature of the assist- 
ance is which the Porte could receive from the 
maritime powers. The alliance of England and 
France and the counsels of Austria and Prussia 
may be all-powerful for the purpose of defence ; 
but the presence of the most powerful fleets in 
the world cannot exercise a decisive influence on 
the march of armies. We were masters of the 
sea during the whole Peninsular war, but it was 
the duke’s army and six campaigns which drove 
the French out of Spain. Indirect measures of 
warfare, such as an embargo on Russian ships, 
the blockade of Russian ports, or the bombard- 
ment of coast towns, would, in almost every in- 
stance, be more destructive of our own property 
and interests than of the enemy’s ; but, how- 
ever injurious to Russia and inconvenient to 
ourselves, they could exert no positive control 
on military operations behind Mount Hemus. 
The assistance which the four powers were able 
to afford, and have afforded to ‘lurkey was their 
moral influence in obtaining for her terms of 
accommodation. They were united to her and 
to each other by the strong common desire and 
interests of maintaining peace, and the precise 
tenor of the Vienna note was of far less impor- 
tance than the fact that it had originated with a 
European conference expressly convoked for the 
protection of Turkey, and that it might have 
become the starting-point for more permanent 
arrangements conducive to her security. That 
was the real value of the Vienna note, and that 
is what we think the Turkish ministers ought 
not to have overlooked for any other considera- 
tion. Thus far, we have no doubt that the four 
powers were perfectly unanimous and sincere, 
and they showed the same resolution which has 
often been exhibited before, to throw every ob- 
stacle in the way of any power which seemed to 
threaten the order and tranquillity of Europe. 


First, we have to observe that ‘“‘ offensive 
hostilities’? on the part of Turkey against 
Russia are, in the present posture of the two 


powers, hardly conceivable. For a. if 
Omer Pasha were to attack the Russian forces, 
and sweep them out of the Principalities, it 
would be an act essentially defensive in its 
character, merely restoring the invaded rights 
of the Sultan. A man who beats a burglar 
off his premises cannot be described as acting 
offensively. He is the assailant in selt- 
defence. 

Wéat the Times says of the nature of the 
assistance which the Porte could receive 
from the maritime powers in the event of 
war may be quite true (though we have else- 
where offered some reasons for cys it), 
but surely it should have been considered 
before they had encouraged resistance ; and 
the fact that “* the presence of the most el 
ful fleets cannot exercise a decisive influence 
on the march of armies,” nor ‘control 
military operations beyond Mount Hzmus,”’ 
might have been a good and sufficient reason 
for leaving the French fleet at Toulon, and 
the English at its moorings at Malta. It was 
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as well known in May asin August that land 
is not water, and fleets not operative against 
armies. 

If, as the Times alleges, the moral influence 
of the four powers was their all, their only 
means of protecting Turkey, that naval dem- 
onstration of France and England was a very 
shallow and childish device for playing the 
game of brag, and playing it very badly. The 
last power to be bullied is Russia, for this 
simple reason, that, being a bully, she is too 
much practised in the art to be the dupe of 
a mere show of resistance. 

Our contemporary speaks very emphatically 
of the resolution of the powers to throw every 
obstacle in the way of any power threatening 
the order and tranquillity of Europe. But 
what are the ‘‘ obstacles’’ really and substan- 
tially available! Not fleets, we are distinctly 
told, which are inoperative against the 
marches of armies. France and England are 
thus to be put out of the field ; and for the 
other two powers, they have armies indeed, 
but Austria’s would certainly never serve 
against Russia in any contingency, and Prussia 
is but a lay figure in the boasted combination, 
and is not prepared or disposed for any part 
heyond entering an appearance in the cause. 
The ‘* obstacles,” therefore, are reduced to 
diplomatic notes. In short, the dreams of the 
Peace Association are realized, and the ultima 
ratio is arbitration. The anticipated hitch to 
this sort of settlement, however, occurs ; and 
the arbitration, shaped to the pleasure and 
acceptance of the strong at the expense of the 
rights of the .weak, is rejected as the worst 
that can happen by the latter party. Well 
may Turkey say, defend me from my friends, 
for sadly runs against her fortunes this game 
of All Fours. The difference indeed between 
the aggressors and the mediators seems sub- 
stantially simply this, that what the one 
would take by force from the independence 
and honor of Turkey, the others would freely 
give away from her. We may be told that 
all this could not be helped, that, bad as itis, 
it was the best, in preference to the calamity 
of a general war; but we contend that, in 
fairness to Turkey, she should have been 
apprized of the inability of her allies to protect 
her by other means than diplomatic confer- 
ences and little notes, before she was embold- 
ened to rely on the justice of her cause, and 
the support of the powers interested in its 
maintenance. If the last views of France and 
England had been their first views, it would 
have been well for the unfortunate Porte, 
which would, in that case, not have taxed its 
last energies and resources to take up arms 
merely to lay them down again, and yield. 
Let us trust, then, that this is the last affair 
of the kind involving England, and that it 
may have the one good effect of serving as a 
warning example against the same sort of 
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conduct towards Cuba. It is time to give up 
cherishing bones of contention when we can 
only show our teeth, and turn tail. 

We readily acknowledge the justice and 
_— of Lord Clarendon’s despatch of July 
16th, in answer to the second Nesselrode 
note ; but recognizing all the truth and force 
of the reasoning (and an admirable paper 
it is, in our opinion, in those respects), we 
are nevertheless utterly at a loss to discover 
its practical results. The Times indeed says, 
‘* The resistance to the claims of Russia was 
open and peremptory, and its success was 
complete, inasmuch as Russia acceded with- 
in twenty-four hours’ delay to all the Con- 
ference of Vienna asked of her.’’ But, alas! 
Russia, in acceding within twenty-four hours’ 
delay to all the Conference of Vienna asked 
of her, only acceded substantially to what 
she had herself insolently and unjustly de- 
manded. 

It requires no force, either of persuasion, 
of earnest exhortation, or of covert menace, 
to induce a man to accept his own terms. 

And, certainly, had the Vienna note been 
of a less yielding character, there was noth- 
ing in the presence of the fleet in Besika 
Bay, which alone backs the argument of 
Lord Clarendon’s note in respect of the voie 
de fait, to make the Emperor pause in his 
wrongful course, as it is anxiously, over- 
anxiously, shown that the fleet was not there 
in a position of retaliation, or for a contre 
coup — while the Times has since taken pains 
to show that if it had been, as it was not, in 
a position for such purposes, it would have 
been inoperative and powerless to arrest the 
invader’s march. 

Lord Clarendon’s despatch succeeds per- 
fectly in putting Russia in the wrong, but 
there it leaves her, and hints at no measures 
of redress, studiously explaining that the 
approach of the fleets was within bounds 
far away from the _- of a counter move- 
ment or reprisals. His argument is only of 
weight so far as it establishes the necessity 
for those very modifications which the Czar 
has now rejected. Substantially it is the 
condemnation of the original Vienna note, 
which in fact conceded all that Lord Claren- 
don reproves the Russian government for 
demanding. 

The proposed compromise between two 
parties, then, upon the terms of which only 
one party was consulted, has ended as might 
have been anticipated. The members of the 
Vienna Conference, trumpeted forth so noisi- 
ly as the only moderate and judicious con- 
servators of European peace, find themselves 
at the close of their labors no further ad- 
vanced than at the beginning, and have little 
left to do but wish each other good morning. 
It is the proper reward for their discernment 


PRESENT AND FUTURE. 





and good faith. 
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It is not to be forgotten in the history of 
this transaction that the acceptability to 
Russia of the Vienna note had been ascer- 
tained, and was even publicly known in this 
country, at the time when the document was 
officially forwarded to St, Petersburg and 
Constantinople. In fact, the Conference had 
been throughout in close communication with 
the Czar through one of his most confidential 
envoys, while strict silence was- maintained 
to the envoy or confidant of the Porte. Yet 
if the conference thought it for any reason 
hest to dispense altogether with the opinion 
of the Porte, no honest man will doubt that 
it ought at the same time to have kept itself 
equally independent of St. Petersburg. The 
fair course would have been to lay the pro- 
posed note first before the Sultan and his 
iiinisters, and, having their appoval, then 
.t despatch it to St. Petersburg. Instead 
of this, the conference hurried to make 
known its contents exclusively at St. Peters- 
burg, ane, by the mere fact of its being virtu- 
ally uecepted and well received there, at once 
aroused the suspicions of the Divan, and al- 
most challenged the modifications suggested. 
At any, rate the latter having been received, 
it was fur the envoys of the powers at Con- 
stantinople either todeclare without delay to 
the Porte that its objections were unfounded, 
and that it must withdraw them to retain 
the support of the powers—or it should 
fairly have been admitted that the objections 
were just, and, being so, that the fact of the 
Porte having made them would not withdraw 


from it the protection of the powers. The | P? 


reul fact is, that the envoys at Constantinople 
did think the objections so just that the envoys 
at Vienna were obliged to accede and send 
them with the original note. 

The Czar’s rejection of a note so modified 
and admitted has at least the effect of placing 
the causes of quarrel in the plainest possible 
light. Previously it may have been difficult 
clearly to understand them. But since the 
explanation of Redschid Pasha, and the abso- 
Jute rejection of his pretensions, it is plain as 
the noon-day that Russia demands a bond fide 
protectorate over the Christian subjects of the 
Porte, and that the Porte cannot and will not 
acknowledge that protectorate. In all the 
Russian manifestoes this claim was implied, 
hat she now puts it forth wholly and openly in 
rejecting the modified interpretation of the 
Porte. The other European powers have 
then no ambiguous question put to them. 
Do they acknowledge, or do they not, the 
claim of Russia to establish a protectorate 
over the Christians of the Turkish empire! 
If they do, and they must do so if they now 
turn their backs on the Porte, it only remains 
for them to stand spectators of the subjuga- 
tion of Turkey. 


From the Examiner, 17 Sept. 
RESOURCES OF TURKEY. 


Iris difficult to attribute entirely to igno- 
rance the misrepresentations from ee to day 

ut forward respecting the resources of the 
Turkish Empire, and the nature of its govern- 
ment. We were told, when the possibility of 
a collision between Russia and the Porte first 
became apparent, that Turkey was in a condi- 
tion of absolute decrepitude, and that the dis- 
solution of the state could be prevented only 
by the intervention of the Western Powers. 
By an appeal to facts accessible to all, such as 
commercial returns, and the evidence of trav- 
ellers well acquainted with the naval and mil- 
itary resources of Turkey, we showed that there 
was good reason to entertain the opinion 
which events have since abundantly confirmed, 
that if Russia is to subjugate Turkey, it can 
only be after a struggle of no ordinary dura- 
tion. 

The decrepitude of the Ottoman state hav- 
ing ceased to be a theme that can decently be 
dwelt upon any longer in the face of the fur- 
midable and well-disciplined army which, 
without assistance from any other power, she 
has succeeded in bringing into the field — we 
are now informed that if Turkey is determined 
on resisting the aggressions of Russia, she 
must do so single-handed, because an English 
fleet could render her no assistance, and nuth- 
ing short of an auxiliary land force could aid 
her ; a force which it appears cannot be brought 
to her succor, although France is one of the 
wers which professes an interest in Turkish 
independence. 

Now we believe it to be amply estublished, 
both by authority and experience, that an army 
cannot advance from the Danube upon Con- 
stantinople, supposing that the line of the Bal- 
kan is defended by a sufficient force, unless the 
provisions for the sustenance of the invading 
army can be conveyed by means of the Black 
Sea. Hence Varna, the port on the Black Sea 
at the extremity of the Balkan chain, is the 
key of Constantinople, a sine qué non to the 
passage of that furmidable range of mountains, 
Let us hear what Sir Archibald Alison, who 
cannot be supposed a witness unfavorable to 
Russia, says respecting the natural defences 
of ‘lurkey. Speaking of the country on the 
southern bank of the Danube, he says : 


If these provinces were traversed by roads 
passable for wheel carriages, it would be an easy 
matter to reach the foot of the Balkan range 
from the Russian frontier while the plains are 
still healthy, and the yet green herbage affords 
ample pasturage for the horses. But the diffi 
culty of dragging the artillery and wagons over 
several hundred miles of uncultivated plains, 
where there are no roads, and provisions are so 
scanty that the army must bring its whole sup- 








plies with itself, is such that it is hardly possible 
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AUSTRIA NO BARRIER TO RUSSIA, ETC. 


to reach the northern face of the mountains be- 
fore the great heats have commenced ; and when 
this is done, the strength of Shumla and the 
courage of the inhabitants of the Balkan have 
hitherto always arrested the invaders, till the 


pestilential gales of autumn obliged them to re- 
tire. — Vol. xv., p 147. 


Hence it is necessary to the success of a 
Russian invading army that Varna should be 
in its possession, in order that it may receive 
by the Black Sea the supplies which cannot 
without so much difficulty be transported over 
land. But Varna, which at the commence- 
ment of the civil war in 1828 was fortified far 
less efficiently than at present, resisted the 
assaults of the Russian forces from the 2nd 
August till the 11th October. It was not even 
then conquered by the Russians ; but was pur- 
chased from Jussuf Pacha, the second in com- 
mand, who was rewarded with a large pension 
for his treachery, and long lived in splendid 
infamy at Odessa. Varna in its present con- 
dition, with its ample bay occupied by a friend- 
ly naval force, is absolutely impregnable. 

The arguments which have been adduced to 
show that the Turks should not be supported 
by England because their religion is a false 
one, are hardly worth remark. Such subter- 
fuges should have been thought of before the 
preservation of the Turkish Empire had been 
proclaimed as a leading object of English 
policy in speeches from the throne and in 
the declarations of ministers in both houses 
of Parliament. The employment of such soph- 
istry at a moment like the present merely 
shows how desperate a case is that of the de- 
fenders of the line of policy which has brought 
us to the puint at which we stand. 








From the Examiner, 17 Sept. 
AUSTRIA NO BARRIER TO RUSSIA. 


WE have frequently had occasion to point 
out the essential error of the policy which as- 
sumes to rely upon Austria as a barrier to the 
encroachments of Russia. This fixed idea, 
which led to results highly detrimental to the 
independence of Turkey in 1843, when Russia 
interfered in the internal affairs of Servia, has 
led in 1853 to results still more disastrous. 
The Emperor of Russia cannot be ignorant of 
facts familiar to every one who does not form 
his opinions respecting Austria solely on in- 
formation derived from Vienna or from Chan- 
dos House. He knows that Austria dares not 
go to war with Russia, however great the 
provocation ; that peace with the Czar must be 
pete’, however exorbitant the price. We 

y no means doubt that Prince Felix Schwart- 
zenberg might, if he had lived, in accordance 
with his reported boast, have endeavored to 
astonish the world by his huge ingratitude 
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render it difficult for an Austrian statesman . 
to make any startling effort in that line), as 
he had astonished it previously by his reck- 
lessnesg and profligacy. But in the deplorable 
condition to which his country is now reduced 
mainly in consequence of his own counsels. 
we doubt whether he would not have been 
obliged to forego the occasion he so ardently 
desired. 

The joint action of the European powers, 
on which so much reliance has been placed 
for maintaining peace and arresting the prog- 
ress of Russia, was therefore necessarily con- 
fined on the part of Austria (placed in the lead- 
ing position which should have been assumed 
by England) to a humble request, an — 
to the generosity of the Czar, for the sake of 
peace, and out of tenderness to his own repu- 
tation, to deal a little less harshly and unjustly 
with the Porte than he had proposed ; and one 
of the strongest arguments for moderation ad- 
dressed to the Emperor Nicholas is said to 
have been that a war would involve the Aus- 
trian Empire in incalculable difficulties. That 
such a tone was best calculated to ensure the 
success of the conference we might possibly 
have thought, if we could think the Autocrat 
a pattern of magnanimity. Holding the opin- 
ion of him we do, nothing in our belief could 
have prevented the outrage of which he has 
been guilty — a joint declaration from the 
governments of France and England, that the 
occupation of any part of the Sultan’s domin- 
ions would be instantly followed by a decla- 
ration of war on the part of Turkey, and the 
— of the combined fleets into the Black 

a. 





From the Spectator, 17th Sept. 


MODIFICATIONS PROPOSED BY THE PORTE 
REJECTED BY RUSSIA. 


Russta has rejected the modifications pro- 
posed by the Porte in the Vienna note, and 
appears to have signified her rejection ina 
manner which shows how little the Czar is 
inclined to facilitate a reconciliation ; but it 
would appear that diplomacy has not yet ex- 
hausted either its resources or its hopes. 
The Emperor Nicholas is credibly reported 
to have rejected the modifications on the very 
ground that they were proposed by ‘Turkey 
one of the principals in the dispute. But 
this arrogant demeanor is accompunied by the 
specious concession of an offer to evacuate the 
a ay so soon as the Sultan shall 
have affixed his signature to the note as it 


was originally concocted. This again calls 
into activity the Vienna Conference ; and it 
is intimated by a journal which has hitherto 
been particularly well-informed as to the in- 
tentiuns of the French government, if not also 
of our own, that Turkey is to be urged to sign 





(notwithstanding the many precedents which 





the unaltered document; the advice to that 
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effect being accompanied by an important 
qualification. It is admitted that the modifi- 
cations proposed by Turkey are not contrary 
to the meaning and spirit of the note, and an 
assurance to that effect from the four powers 
will both secure the correct interpretation of 
the note in the Turkish sense, and will prac- 
tically afford a guarantee by the four powers 
and against any pretensions on the part of 
Russia incompatible with that interpretation. 
This places the negotiations in a very peculiar 

sition. Russia could scarcely object, and 
it is possible that Turkey may regard that 
species of judicial interpretation —a quasi 
anticipative judgment at common law by a 
supreme European court pronounced upon its 
own statute — as sufficient to render the orig- 
inal draught harmless. Certainly it appears 
to be a very cumbrous way of effecting what 
might have been accomplished by much more 
simple and direct means. It is now admitted 
that it would have been better if the Confer- 
ence had consulted the representative of Tur- 
key; and the progress of the negotiations 
appears to us to show, that, to use the very 
mildest expression, the mediation has been 
carried out in a very imperfect manner. By 


permitting the draught to appear as a finished 
document, without having ascertained the 
sentiments of the two principals upon it, and 


then by virtually placing in communication 
with each other those principals, whom it was 
most important to keep apart, the mediation 
has failed in its first attempt, and has ren- 
dered the instrument of reconcilement the pro- 
vocative of a new altercation, To admit that 
the ‘Turkish modifications are reasonable, is to 
admit that the text of the note requires emend- 
ation; and how much better would it have 
been to use the lights derived from Constanti- 
nople for the purpose of rendering that text as 
complete as possible, instead of falling back 
upon a make-shift arrangement, which calls 
upon the Porte to sign an equivocal text, and ac- 
companies that text by an explanatory rider ! 

The acts of Russia continue to be as equivo- 
cal as the business of the allies is clear. 
Russia pursues her military advances, and has 
just added to the amount of her soldiery in 
the Principalities, where the Turkish prepar- 
ations are zealous and extensive, but appar- 
ently little calculated, in resources or skill, 
to meet the military completeness of Russia. 
And the Emperor is making a move to confer 
with the young Emperor of Austria, for the 
purpose, it is supposed, of ‘talking him 
over,’’ while the four powers are still amused 
with negotiations and compromises. The duty 
of the allies was laid down with perfect dis- 
tinctness in Lord Clarendon’s answer to 
Count Nesselrode. Nothing that has occurred 
since he penned that able despatch renders 
Russia less in the wrong than she was when 
she first entered the Principalities, nor Turkey 
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less in the right. In the present controversy, 
Russia, indeed, has no rights. If she ever 
had any, on the minor subjects of the Ortho- 
dox Greeks or the Holy Places, Lord Clarendon 
shows that those rights were satisfied before 
this dispute began. She is not only wrong, 
but more wrong than she was at first, since 
she has more soldiers in the Principalities, 
and has so far perpetrated more invasion. 
If England had any duty in the spring, to 
support her ally or maintain public ew, she 
has the same duty in the autumn. If there 
was any necessity to advance the joint fleet to 
Besika Bay, it could only be for the purpose 
of counterbalancing war by means of war; 
and that necessity has not departed, nor di- 
minished, but increased. 

There may be, there are among us, those 
who deny the duty and policy of interference 
altogether ; contending that Turkey is des- 
tined to fall and must fall—that Russia is 
destined to occupy Constantinople, and must 
be suffered to accomplish her march. But if 
that policy could sustained on general 

rounds, it is late in the day to urge it now 
in this particular dispute. If Turkey could 
lay her case before a court of law, she might 
well show that England and France, who tied 
her hands at the commencement, cannot now 
back out of the alliance into which they drew 
her, leaving her in a worse position than if 
they had never interfered. But nations can- 
not be brought before courts of law; and 
hence the efforts of the four powers to avoid 
the insolent disruption of an empire, and the 
warfare of a continent, by compromising a 
felony. , 





From the Press, 17th Sept. 
ANSWER OF THE CZAR. 


[This new paper is in the interest of Mr. D’Is- 
raeli.] 


Tue answer of the Czar to the recommenda- 
tion of the Vienna Conference that he should 
accept the modifications of the note proposed 
by the Porte has at length been received. He 
positively refuses to concede those conditions 
which the Sultan has positively stated he can- 
not and will not dispense with. The labors 
of the conference have therefore come to 
nothing, and the prospect of a pacific solution 
of the difficulty is more distant now than at 
any time since the crisis began. 

e are assured that our ministers are not 
discouraged. ‘‘ Nothing has occurred to 
affect the substantial merits of the case . . . 
the question remains precisely as before,” 
writes one of their organs of yesterday ; ‘* the 
only fresh intelligence is favorable to peace,” 
says another ; while a third insinuates that 
‘there is no new reason to prevent Russia 
from acquiescing in a peaceful settlement of 
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the quarrel.’? Weare told that ‘ the dispute 
has already been reduced to a question of 
form,” though the facts befure the writer's 
eyes compel him to admit that ‘ if the Porte 
insisted on supplementary conditions when it 
was less able to enforce its will, and less 
deeply committed to a policy of resistance, 
there can be less expectation of its dispensing 
with these conditions at a moment when the 
war party is clearly in the ascendant.” 

As Russia will not yield to the reasonable 
conditions of ‘Turkey, it is now assumed that 
Turkey must yield to the unreasonable condi- 
tions of Russia. The conference, on the receipt 
of the Emperor's refusal, sent proposals to the 
Sultan that he should recall his words — that 
he should sign the note he had refused to sign, 
and be content with an assurance that the 
conference would put an interpretation on 
the note agreeable to the Sultan himself, 
Our government conceives that he should 
accede to this request; that, as he is the 
weakest party in the quarrel, it is only reason- 
able he should give way to the stronger ; and 
that, discarding all considerations of right and 
honor, and all respect for the opinion of his 
people, he should humble himself at the feet 
of the haughty enemy who has wantonly in- 
vaded his dominions, and whose troops, en- 
camped on Turkish territory, are savagely 
clamoring for the extermination of himself, 
his nation, and his faith. ‘It will be well 
if the Sultan sign the note.’’ ‘ We trust 
that the Turkish government may be induced 
to defer to those representations which the 
mediating conference will be called on to 
renew. It is hard to expect that they 
(the mediating powers) shoul — Tur- 
key in a declaration of war.” e lay the 
more stress on these sentiments, as it is 
notorious that they proceed from leading 
members of the government. They are not 
light words heedlessly written, but the delib- 
erate opinions of men who now hold the reins 
of empire. 

In the same papers in which these counsels 
are given, the intelligence from Turkey 
emphatically states that ‘‘ the Sultan would 
lose his life if he were to accept of dishonora- 
ble conditions.” 

Can any one doubt what his answer will be, 
— what, in fact, itmust be? The publication 
of Lord Clarendon’s answer to the Russian 


manifesto shows what langu 
minister held only two months 


our foreign 
k. On the 
16th of July last Lord Clarendon wrote to 
Count Nesselrode —“‘ If ancient rights exist, 
and are observed by Turkey, Russia has no 
cause of complaint against Turkey. But if 
she seeks to extend those rights, then is Tur- 
key justified in closely examuning the nature of 
such fresh demands, and IN REFUSING THOSE 
FROM WHICH HER INDEPENDENCE AND DIGNITY 
WOULD surFER.’’ In this sentence is contained 
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a full justification of the course the Sultan has 
hitherto pursued ; and when he is requested 
to abandon those modifications of the note 
which he conceived essential to the dignity 
and independence of his government, what 
other weply need he make than to lay his fin- 
ger on this part of Lord Clarendon’s despatch, 
and say — You have my answer there ? 

Will England dare to withdraw from the 
side of her old ally, should he persist in act- 
ing on those principles of policy which she 
has taught him are essential to the main- 
tenance of his kingdom as a sovereign and in- 
dependent state? No art of sophistry — no 
verbal juggling — can get over those recorded 
words of our foreign minister. There the 
stand, shaming the dastardly counsels which 
are now urged on the Sultan, and justifying 
him in adhering to the views he has already 
firmly expressed. 

He has not taken exception to any merely 
verbal formality ; it is to the substance of cer- 
tain conditions in the Vienna note, affecting 
his rights of sovereignty over large bodies of 
his subjects, that he reasonably and con- 
sistently objects. The proposal of the confer- 
ence is, that those conditions should be read 
in a “ non-natural’’ sense ; that they should 
not be taken to imply what the words do im- 
ply; that the Porte should give up the point 
now, and trust to the moderation of his 
formidable foe, and the protection of the 
mediating powers, for an interpretation of the 
clauses in a sense essentially different from 
their plain and obvious meaning. _ Is it likely 
that this insulting sophistry will be favorably 
listened to? 

It is to the armies on the banks of the 
Danube that attention must now be directed, 
rather than to the Conference at Vienna. 
The wisdom of our government has brought 
the belligerent powers face to fuce. On one 
side the success of unprovoked aggression has 
intoxicated the troops with confidence in the 
might of their arms, and maddened them with 
desire for conflict and victory, and on the 
other a sense of insult and wrong has aroused 
a storm of indignation which the efforts of 
diplomacy will scarcely be able to repress, 

hile we have been deluded by expecting 
from negotiation, Russia and the 

orte have been actively preparing for the 
last and desperate issue of battle. At the 
moment when we were assured that orders 
were about to be given for the evacuation of 
the Principalities the Russians were actively 
engaged in fortifying themselves in their 
** conquests ;”” and, as we learn by the latest 
telegraphic despatches, were concentrating a 
vast body of troops on the line of the Danube, 
The Sultan reviewing his levies at Unkiar 
Skelessi, and with a manifesto of war urgently 
appealing to the courage and fanaticism of his 
people ready for publication, is not less omin- 


THE CZAR. 
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ous than the military parade of Gortschakoff 
and his savage proclamation, ‘exhorting his 
suldiers to annihilate Paganism, and those 
who would oppose Russia in the sacred mis- 
sion, with its blasphemous rallying cry — 
‘* Long life to the God of the Russians !”” 

The meeting appointed between the Czar 
Nicholas and the young Emperor Francis, on 
the 23d inst. at Olmutz, indicates the con- 
tempt with which the former is dispcsed to 
regard the proceedings of the Conference. 
England is the party most interested in 
thwarting his ambitious schemes ; but what 
can he care for the representations of a power 
which since the commencement of the quarrel 
has not dared even to be consistent in timid- 
ity, but has manifested the extremes of weak- 
ness by continual vacillation ? 

When for the hundredth time we are posi- 
tively assured that terms of settlement have 
been agreed on, and that peace has been 
secured, we shall be startled from our dream 
of repose by the announcement that a great 
battle has effectually cut short the subtleties 
of diplomatic negotiation. From the hour 
that the Russian armies crossed the Pruth, 
war had virtually commenced. Had England, 
in the consciousness of her magnificent strength, 
forbade the aggression, and dared, even though 
she stood alone, all consequences of her 
righteous act in a righteous cause, the peril 
which now threatens the peace of Euro 
would have been checked in its origin. The 
right moment for effectual mediation was lost, 
and our government, now trembling at the 
magnitude of the danger which it hoped to 
escape by concession, is solely intent on tutor- 
ing Turkey into an attitude of submission, 
while the eagle of the North is preparing to 
pounce upon his prey. 





From the Spectator, 17th Sept. 
BRITISH AMERICA. 


Aw intimation has been thrown out, that 
the return of Lord Elgin to this country, 
whether he resume his government in Canada 
or not, is likely to lead to un important modi- 
fication of the British provinces in North 
America; that the union having proved so 
successful between the two provinces of 
Canada, it is to be extended by a union of all 
the provinces — not a federative, but a legis- 
lative union. The idea was distinctly devel- 
oped in Lord Durham’s famous report ; it was 
advocated, long ago, by Mr. uck; it is 
_— among many of the more intelligent 
colonists, and is likely enough to have certain 
conveniences in practice. much, however, 
would depend upon the nature of the union, 
that we must see the plan before we can 
pronounce it desirable or otherwise. 

Of one thing we are sure, that if it be 





framed with any special object of “ giving a 
practical denial to the Republican boast that 
monarchy cannot exist on the continent of 
North America,’’ it will not answer. Mon- 
archy has perhaps better chances on the St. 
Lawrence than in some other parts of the 
world where it now seems to ride triumphant ; 
but every public measure must be designed 
for its own practical and beneficial working, 
and not to deny or embody “‘ boasts.”’ Nor 
could this union properly originate with Eng- 
land ; if the colonies wish it, England can 
sanction and aid its accomplishment ; but if 
it were to be an official edict, it might share 
the fate of an edict not dissimilar, and not 
welcomed, in Australia. 





From the Times, 5th Sept. 
WARREN HASTINGS. 


A paracraPH might have been seen in the 
columns of this journal in the course of last 
week which announced the sale of the furni- 
ture and effects of the mansion at Daylesford, 
the seat of the late Warren Hastings. At the 
commencement of the last century the estate 
had been alienated by the Hastings family, 
and purchased by a London merchant. After 
the lapse of seventy years Warren Hastings 
repurchased it, and built upon it the present 
mansion. To obtain possession of this prop- 
erty had been the aim of his life throughout 
the course of his Indian career. It is said 
that the desire of restoring the honors of a 
family which had sunk into decadence and 
poverty, and of reinvesting it in his own per- 
son with a splendor worthy of the name, was 
strong with him from the first. As a child, 
friendless and helpless—as a lad at West- 
minster School, with no better prospect befure 
him than a scholar’s destiny —as a forlorn 
outcast in an Indian counting-house — or as 
the successful statesman and founder of an 
empire, the thought was never absent from 
his mind during his waking moments. To be 
the successor of Aurungzebe, and the sovereign 
ruler of a country resplendent with all t 
glories of fable and romance, was something 
—to be Hastings of Daylesford was still more. 
He adhered to his determination through life 
with that tenacity of purpose which was 
the strongest feature in his character. The 
ruler of India became Hastings of Daylesford, 
although the title came to him shorn of the 
splendors with which he had fondly hoped to 
invest it. Certainly, if ever there was a man 
who might have looked for some substantial 
mark of acknowledgment from his sovereign 
and his country for service performed, that 
man was Warren Hastings. More than half 
a century has elapsed since the oratorical 
ability of England was marshalled in West- 
minster hall to hurl its most fiery periods at 
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WARREN HASTINGS. 


the head of the Indian statesman who had 
been devoted to destruction, even before 
trial; but the attempt broke down. The 
verdict of posterity hus been taken now that 
the mists of passion and indignation have 
long since disappeared, and ‘that verdict is 
not unfavorable to the aecused. The result is 
not that Warren Hastings was an over-scrupu- 
lous man — not that he would have hesitated 
at any deed which might be necessary to 
secure the Indian Empire which had been 
won by the valor of Clive and retained by his 
own vigorous counsels ; but, at least, we find 
that he was idulized by the people of India, 
and that his name is still held in religious 
veneration among them — that his administra- 
tion was eminently successful —that he was 
placed in a position so novel that it was 
scarcely possible fur him to appreciate the 
character of the dangers with which he had 
tu contend; but that, even so, his bitterest 
enemies could not bring home to him the 
charges upon which he stood arraigned — 
that, too, although he had administered the 
government of India for fifteen years. We do 
not, of course, assume, in a notice so cursory 
as this, nicely to weigh the amount of blame 
incurred by Hastings in such a transaction as 
that of the Brahmin’s execution ; but that he 
was no cruel or bloodthirsty man is proved 
by.the general course of his administration, 
however men may differ as to the policy or 
justice of a particular act. There can be no 
doubt now-o’-days that Hastings did not 
deserve the long persecution which embittered 
the course of his declining years. The blunder 
. of an agent — the impetuosity of an orator — 
the jealousy of a minister — the indecision of 
a king —robbed him of the rewards which 
were most fairly his due—or the last Hast- 
ings of Daylesterd would have borne what, in 
his own estimation at least, might have been 
a higher title. ‘To us, who examine the mat- 
ter, perhaps more dispagssionately, it seems a 
more splendid fate that he should have gone 
down to the grave with no other honors than 
those which posterity will pay to his simple 
name —to his strong heart—to his wise 
head — and to the memory of his great deeds. 

It is, however, a strange chance which 
brings up again before us the name of one of 
the two founders of our Indian Empire — now 
that it has attained such gigantic proportions, 
and has just given rise to questions of such 
paramount importance to the interests of 
humanity. How short a period has actually 
elapsed since Warren Hastings took upon 
himself the government of India! Some five 
years of interregnum had passed away since 
Clive had quitted the post. What was British 
India before that time? What was it when 
Hastings landed upon its shores, a young man, 
with no better prospect before him than that 
of a@ subordinate mercantile position at the 
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world’s end? Itis not a hundred years ago 
since Surajah Dowlah incarcerated Mr. Hol- 
well and his companions in the Black Hole at 
Calcutta, and the battle of Plassey was fought 
a few months after that event. There is a 
still more remarkable fact, which may show 
how much may be effected during the life of 
a single person. The pictures and effects at 
Daylesford were brought to sale under the will 
of the late Mrs, Hastings — of that Madame 
Imhoff, who was the companion of Hastings’ 
fortunes throughout his checkered Indian 
career — the ‘‘elegant Marianne” of Mac- 
aulay’s Essay — and she died but twenty years 
ago. The magnitude and importance of the 
events which have taken place in India since 
they two disembarked together upon its suil 
almost opprese the memory; it is scarcely 
possible to think that one person can have 
lived through them all. ‘To speak of Hyder 
Ali now-o’-days is almost as though one should 
speak of Genseric or of Attila; and yet Mrs. 
Hastings was then comparatively young. Nut 
long afterwards Lord Cornwallis attacked and 
carried the fortress of Seringapatam. He 
defeated Tippoo Sahib, and exacted the for- 
feiture of one-half of his dominions. A few 
years more, and Lord Lake broke up the 
Mahratta confederacy. Again Seringapatam 
was attacked, and this time the old warrior 
whom we have so lately placed under the 
dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral was but a young 
man, and had a large share in bringing about 
the result of that bloodyday. Half a century 
ago—there want but three weeks to make 
the calculation exact— General Wellesley 
fought the battle of Assaye, and the next 
year Lord Lake carried the fortress of Bhurt- 

re, and reduced Holkar to the last extrem- 
ity. The Marquis of Hastings in 1817 brought 
the war with the Pindarrees to a successful 
conclusion ; and in 1826 the Burmese were 
forced to sue for peace, and accept the terms 
proposed to them. Seven years after this 
event Mrs. Warren Hastings died. Since 
then we have lived to see the calamities of 
Cabul, the conquest of Scinde, and the sub- 
jection of the Ameers. Since then we have 
had to contend for our very existence on the 
banks of the Sutlej, and to fight great battles, 
the like of which had not been known since 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa were consigned 
over to British hands. A second time we 
have been engaged in war with the Burmese 
King, and a second time the intelligence has 
reached us that the Court of Ava has been 
compelled to sue for peace. Such have been 
some of the — events in the military 
history of British India since Warren Hast- 


ings was governor. Seventy years ago, and 
just at the conclusion of his administration, 
Mr. Pitt carried his famous bill for placing 
the government of India under the Board of 
Control — we have assisted at the discussions 
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of 1813, of 1833, and of 1853. We are not 
separated by seventy years from the period 
when Warren Hastings took counsel in Cal- 
cutta; but the British India of our time is as 
different from the British India of Warren 
Hastings as the Roman Empire under the An- 
tonines was different from the Rome of the 
traditionary kings or early consuls. And yet 
one life has included well-nigh all these 
even —and it was the wife of Warren Hast- 
ings who saw it all. 

It is scarcely possible to read this announce- 
ment of the sale of Daylesford without emotion 
—so much of hope and feeling had been 
bound up with the trees and pastures of that 

leasant spot. Speaking in the rough, it is 
Fittle more than a century back since the little 
ragged boy whose destiny it was to lay his 
foot on the necks of so many — king? 
and to change the face of the Eastern world by 
his energy and vigor, played under the shade 
of those very trees, and vowed that he would 
restore the honors of the good old house. 
Well did he keep his word, although disa 
pointed in hopes that naturally grew with the 
growth of his fortunes. He did purchase the 
estate — he did build upon it a mansion suit- 
able for the habitation of an English country 
gentleman, even although that gentleman 
should be called Hastings of Duylesford. 
And now we see the end. At the beginning 
of the last century the estate was alienated by 
the Hastings family, and passed into the hands 
of a London merchant. The great statesman 
realized the dream of his pauper childhood, 
and made the place his own. After his 
decease it passed to his wife; and at her 
death, in 1833, she bequeathed it to Sir 
Charles Imhoff, her son by her former marriage. 
But again it has passed away from the old 
family, and this time again into the hands of 
another London merchant. The name will 
pass away from among the beadroll of existing 
Koglish families, but at least Warren Hastings 
has, by his own achievements, given it a place 
in his country’s history from which it can 
never be removed. Again, we say, it may 
have been better for the name that the illus- 
trivus subject of this notice failed in attaining 
honors which certainly would not have added 
to his reputation :— 


Je suis ny Roy — ny Prince aussi— 
Je suis le Seigneur de Coucy. 


The name of Warren Hastings — Hastings of 


Daylesford — will survive when nine-tenths of 
our illustrious nobodies are forgotten. 





MONTGOMERY THE POET. 


Tue foreign correspondent of the New York 
Observer gives the following description of 
an interview with this venerable Christian 
poet: — 





On the summit of a hill near Sheffield, in 
a fine house (commanding a splendid prospect 
of city, and green fields and forests, such a 
aoe as a poet in full communion with his 
ellow-men would love to look on), we found 
the name of James Montgomery on the door. 
We had heard that the venerable poet was 
now so advanced in life and so feeble in health 
that he was not willing to see company, and 
it was with many misgivings that I stool at 
his door and asked the servant if he wag in. 
Learning that he was at home, I handed my 
card, and bade her say that three gentlemen 
from America would be glad to pay their re- 
spects to Mr. Montgomery. Before I had 
finished my message he stepped from his 
library into the hall and received me with a 
greeting that went to my heart. ‘* You do 
me much honor,’’ he said; ‘‘ come in, and 
your friends.” He led us all into his study, 
and insisted on our sitting down. 

I said to him, ‘*‘ You were known, sir, in 
America, and loved, before we were born.”’ 

He replied, ‘I thank you. It is grateful 
to me to know that anything I have ever 
written has been a pleasure to others. Your 
country has published many beautiful editions 
of my poems, and I am grateful for their 
favorable regard.” 

He spoke with some hesitation, and ap- 
peared feeble, though far less than I had ex- 
pected. A small, thin man, and slightly 
stooping, with a bright eye and a sharp face, 
he would not have appeared to me, had J met 
him in the street, as the man to write ‘* The 
World before the Flood,” or the ‘* Wanderer 
of Switzerland.’ If there are not in both of 
these poems beauties of the highest order, 
and specimens of the power of pathos equal 
to the poetry of any man who has died within 
the last twenty-five years, then will I confess 
that I lost my dame in going to Sheffield to 
see their author. ‘‘ Few men,’’I said to him, 
‘* have lived, as you have, to hear the verdict 
of posterity.’’ 

** Yes,” he replied, ‘* T survived nearly all 
contemporaries.’ 

** And you have survived the attacks of the 
Edinburgh Review, which predicted that you 
would not live at all.”’ 

The old man laughed gayly at this remi- 
niscence of a slashing review forty years ago, 
and said : ‘* The Review was young then, and 
they thought they must kill some one in every 
number; and they sought to make a victim 
of me, but I lived through it. ‘Those were 
early trials, and I had others; but trials are 
good for us, and they will soon be over.’’ 

** May I ask how old you are now, sir!” 

“Shall be eighty-two years old on the 
fourth day of November next.’’ 

I could not refrain from telling him that 
the fourth of November is my birth-day also. 
And “* How old will you be, sir?” he added. 
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T was not unwilling to find another coincidence 
in the fact that I should be then just one-half 
of his age. And this led to a religious con- 
versation, in which he spoke of that peaceful 
but trembling hope he had, that he should 
soon enter upon the promised rest. Ilis lips 
quivered, his voice broke, and tears stood in 
his eyes as he spoke of his unworthiness to be 
accepted, but of his trust in the Saviour, 
whose grace is sufficient for the chief of sin- 
ners. We rose to take leave, and as we shook 
hands in silence, Edwards repeated one of 
the poet’s own stanzas, from ‘** ‘The Grave :”’ 


There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found, 


and he had strength to say, ‘‘ I hope we shall 
meet in Heaven,” and, following us to the 
door, bade us an affectionate farewell. 





From the Morning Chronicle. 
DOWNING’S NEURALGIA.* 


A creat medical authority has remarked 
that men are all pretty apt to laugh at ner- 
vous ailments until they have the misfortune 
to experience an attack in their proper per- 
son. The truth is, that this class of mala- 
dies comprises some of the most distressing 
that can afflict human nature — a catalogue 
that ascends from the simple vapors by which 


languid fashionables are teased, to the paral- 
ysis that locks all the powers of our frame in 
its fatal and unrelaxing gripe. Not the least 
ainful and obstinate is that which is known 
y the appellation of neuralgia, and appears 
under the different varieties of spasmodic, 


rheumatic, and hysterical. Dr. Downing re- 
marks justly that, although its forms, pathol- 
ogy, and treatment, have been made a subject 
of numerous works in France, England, Italy, 
and Germany, the ye further investiga- 
tion, as is toy the acknowledged obscu- 
rity in which the chief points connected with 
them are involved, and the extremely con- 
flicting opinions regarding them. Dr. Down- 
ing’s treatise obtained the Jacksonian prize 
from the Royal College of Surgeons, in 1850. 
Its masterly analysis of the symptoms of the 
disease, and explanation of the true methods 
to be pursued for its cure, must render it a 
standard authority among professors of the 
medical art. The new mF ow of treatment, 
the invention of which has conferred such de- 
served reputation on the author, is briefly ex- 
plained in the following passage : — 


From considering tic douloureux as often a 
local disease, depending on a state of excessive 
irritability, sensibility, or spasm of a particular 


* Neuralgia ; its various forms, pathology, and 
treatment. By C. Toogood Downing, M. D., 
R.C.8. London: Churchill. 
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nerve, and from reflecting upon its causes, and 
observing the effect of topical sedatives, I was 
led to the conclusion that the most direct way of 
quieting this state was by the application of 
warmth and sedative vapor to the part, so as to 
soothe the nerves and calm them into regular 
action. For this purpose I devised an apparatus 
which answers the purpose sufficiently well. It 
is a kind of fumigating instrument, in which 
dried herbs are burned, and the heated vapor 
directed to any part of the body 

For a full description and engraving of this 
instrument, the reader is referred to the bro- 
chure. But it may here be stated that it is 
extremely simple in construction, and consists 
esentially of three parts, with their media of 
connection — a cylinder, for igniting the vege- 
table matter ; bellows, for maintaining a current 
of air through the burning material ; and tubes 
and cones for directing and concentrating the 
stream of vapor. 

The materials used in this apparatus are chiefly 
the leaves, slender stalks, and seeds of plants. 
After carefully selecting the herbs, to ascertain 
their genuineness and purity, they are thor- 
oughly dried by a gentle heat. Each leaf, if it be 
a large one, is then taken separately and rubbed 
between the hands, so as to break up the paren- 
chyma into small fragments, from which all 
stalks and woody fibre are excluded. The plants 
I have chiefly employed have been various mix- 
tures of belladonna, henbane, cannabis, indica, 
tobacco, hops, aconite, stramonium, hemlock, 
digitalis, &c. The seeds of various herbs have 
also been added under certain circumstances, 

The chief medicinal effects I have noticed in 
the use of this instrument are those of a sedative 
character. But its remedial influence is not 
alone confined to the use of certain herbs. A 
considerable power is attributable to the warm 
current or intense heat generated. When the 
vegetable matter is ignited, and a current of air 
is made to pass through the burning mass, a 
small or great degree of heat can be produced at 
pleasure. Thus, when the hand is gently pressed 
upon the bellows, a mild, warm stream of vapor 
is poured forth, which may act as a douche to 
irritable parts. But by strongly and rapidly 
compressing the same receptacle, the fire within 
the cylinder is urged, like that of a smith’s 
forge, and the blast becomes intensely hot and 
burning. In this way, any degree of rubefaction 
may be effected on a large or small surface, and 
by gradually augmenting the temperature, no 
bad substitute for the moxa is obtained. Thus 
we may produce in this apparatus the effects of 
both heat and medicated vapor, and either of 
these may be employed singly, or combined to- 
gether in regulated proportion. 

If we regard these powers attentively, we shall 
see that theoretically they are calculated to be 
very serviceable in neuralgic affections. The 
warm air alone would be beneficial. When we 
remember that three-fourths of these painful 
disorders arise from cold, more especially when 
combined with moisture—that a draught of 





M. | cold, damp air falling upon the part, or expos- 


ure to wintry rain and sleet, is often evidently 
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the cause of the attack — and that the paroxysms 
are generally induced and aggravated by such 
influences — we may conclude that currents of 
warm, dry air would not only be an appropriate 
but the natural remedy. If cold and moisture 
engender the pain, warmth and dryness are 
surely calculated to relieve it. And such is the 
fact. Heat in some form or other, as I previ- 
ously mentioned, has always been considered 
favorable for these complaints. Many times 
they have been cured by its agency alone ; for 
instance, by the instruments of Drs. Day and 
Corrigan, and the contrivances of other gentle- 
men. Neuralgic patients may often pass the 
trying (winter) season tolerably, by retaining 
rather a high temperature in their apartments. 









FEMALE EDUCATION IN CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. 


Ir is impossible that a gentleman with a 
family of daughters, for example, could be 
satistied with a prolonged sojourn in Turkey ; 
the position of the female sex there renders a 
woman’s position in Turkey painful and soli- 
tary. No one, indeed, could have accepted 
the désagrémens of such a position in that 
best spirit for undergoing them — the deter- 
mination to spare no effort at aS 
supplying the antidote to them — than Lady 
Stratford. Lord Stratford never set about 
aiding in the great political reform of Turkey 
with more zeal than his lady has done in in- 
troducing the germ of amelioration amongst 
the harems of the Turks. Her panacea is in- 
deed a simple one — education. But there is 
nothing more difficult to cram down a Turk’s 
throat, or, still more difficult, to get him to 
allow its being crammed into the ears of his 
wife or daughter. It takes months to per- 
suade a Turk of anything ; least of all, can 
he be got to comprehend what is meant by 
female education, for he invariably construes 
the word education as meaning mere accom- 
lishments. The idea of a woman’s employ- 
ing or cultivating her own mind, is evidently 
far too transcendental and concrete for a Turk. 
An amusing and mortifying exemplification of 
this occurred in a great and rich Turk’s fami- 
ly. The female head of the harem, the 
hanoum, was, apparently, a most intelligent 
person, one who had actually raised her mind 
to the future prospect of women mingling in 
society. From this, to the feeling of the ne- 
cessity of preparing women to play an inde- 
pendent, self-respecting, and self-preserving 
part, and the sense of how indispensable a 
certain education evento this — was a chain 
of ideas and consequences not difficult to 
string together ; and so, after a year or eigh- 
teen months’ hard labor, in the way of exhor- 
tation, it was agreed by the authorities that 
& governess was to be introduced into the 
harem. A governess! It was no easy mat- 
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ter to get one that was fit, nor yet facile to 
get one that would consent, The task of findin 

such a person was, however, undertaken, an 

most happily accomplished. But lo! when 
the governess was forthcoming, her place was 
already filled. The Pasha and the Hanoum 
had, in the mean time, heard of a most won- 
derful instetutrice, a French lady, skilled in all 
accomplishments, possessed of every language 
and every virtue. On inquiry it was discovered 
that the lady in question had been on the 
boards of the French stage, not only as actress 
but as ballerine. What inducement had pre- 
vailed upon her to exchange so captivating a 
profession for a journey to Constantinople, did 
not appear. But installed she was as institu- 
trice and teacher of all physical accomplish- 
ments and moral virtues to the rising genera- 
tion of the Harem. — The Greek and the Turk. 
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The Bow in the Cloud ; or, Covenant Mercy 
for the Afflicted. E. H. Butler & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

This is a beautiful volume, illustrated by a 
number of engravings, after original designs by 
C. Schnessele. The text —arranged under the 
heads of Affliction ; Resignation ; Comfort ; Lean- 
ing on the Beloved ; the Sleep in Jesus — is 
from the pens of James Buchanan, D. D. ; James 
W. Alexander, D. D. ; Wm. Bacon Stevens, D. D. ; 
O. Winslow, D. D. ; Philip Doddridge, D. D. ; 
Archbishop Leighton ; John East, M. A. ; Henry 
Venn, M. A. ; Edward Payson, D. D.; R. 8. 
Candlish, D. D. 


A Visit to Europe in 1852. By Professor 
Benjamin Silliman, of Yale College. In two 
volumes, with illustrations. G. P. Putnam & 
Co., New York. 


These entertaining volumes contain the notes 
of Professor Silliman’s tour through Europe, 
during which he visited England, Wales, France, 
Sardinia, Tuscany, Rome, and the Roman States, 
Naples, and the Neapolitan States, including 
Sicily ; also, Lombardy and the Venetian States, 
Switzerland, Geneva and the Alps, the Jura 
Mountains, Germany, Prussia and Belgium. 
Over this wide field of travel the professor was 
an observant tourist, and his notes, mostly 
written on the spot, embrace minute descriptions 
of the various objects of interest which he met 
with, and, not unfrequently, highly interesting 
and valuable scientific observations. The sub- 
lime and the beautiful in nature, and the in- 
struction which they afford in science ; the mon- 
uments of antiquity ; the places rendered mem- 
orable by historical events—or by physical 
catastrophes ; galleries of the fine arts ; collec- 
tions in natural history ; the triumphs of archi- 
tecture and engineering ; and establishments of 
physical science and of the useful arts, as might 
be well supposed, formed a prominent object of 
attraction. — Boston Journal. 





